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JEWISH SYMBOLS IN 

THE GRECO-ROMAN PERIOD 

Vols. V-VI: Fish, Bread, and Wine 

By Erwin R. Goodenough. These two new volumes in 
Dr. Goodenough’s ten-volume study discuss the use and 
interpret the meaning of symbols of bread, fish, and wine 
on, Jewish graves and synagogues 

9” x 12”, 240 + 272 pages, 2609 gravure illustrations 
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AMOR AND PSYCHE: THE PSYCHIC 
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By Erich Neumann. A commentary on the tale by 
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By Victor Zuckerkandl. A stimulating attempt to for- 
mulate a natural philosophy of music. 
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6” x 9”, 112 pages. $2.00 


“THE ART OF SCULPTURE 
The A. W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine Arts: Vol. 3. 
By Sir Herbert Read. The place of sculpture in many 
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74,” x 10”, xxxii +- 152 pages, 224 plates. $7.50 
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The Editor’s Notebook 


DESPITE SUCH DIVERSIONS as Vice-President 
Richard Nixon’s alarming forecast of a four 
day week (not so unlikely, at that) and Presi 
dential candidate Henry Krajyewski’s firm 
demand, in the platform of the Poor Man's 
Party, for free beer (very unlikely), the cen 
tral factor in most people's thinking on domes- 
tic social issues this fall of 1956 remains the 
problem of integration in public schools, as 
raised by the implementation or attempted 
implementation of the Supreme ¢ ourt’s ant 
segregation decisions of 1954 and 1955. In 
Texas recently, mobs at Mansfield successfully 
prevented enrolment of Negro students in a 
high school and proved that “interposition” is 
not just a word; for state “authority” joined 


with the unruly elements, under pretext of 
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maintaining order, to defy the dicta of fed- 


eral jurists. John C, Calhoun, thou shouldst 
be living at this hour! 

Interposition, which is nullification parad- 
ing in a made-over but still unmistakably ante 
bellum dress, is examined in this issue of SWR 
by M. of the Southern Methodist 
University government faculty. Some of Pro 
fessor Wells s views on this topic were seen 
earlier in the Southwest when he contributed 
a pair of articles to the editorial page of the 
Dallas Morning News (March 8 and 9, 1956). 

On the international scene, one steadily burn- 
ing question this year is the conflict between 
vestiges of big-power colomalism and burgeon 
ing pan-Arabic nationalism in Africa and the 
Middle East. A particularly close student of 
these ferments has been ALBERT GUERARD, 
whose SWR comments on French colonialism 
in North Africa were written before the Suez 
crisis wrested top headlines from the troubles 
in Algeria. What he has to say herein, however, 
gains rather than loses relevancy in the newer 
context: “It is now more evident than a month 


ago,”” he informs us as postscript, 
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-— Have we a right — 
to encourage 
revolt in dictator 
countries? 


Non-Intervention 


THE LAW AND ITS IMPORT 
IN THE AMERICAS 


By Ann Van Wynen Thomas and 
A d Thomas, Jr. The encouraging 
of revolution is only one of the many 
interventionary actions discussed in 
this new book written in the light 
of all the profound political changes 
which have occurred since World War 
Il. Here is a source of information 
and of enlightenment for alert) and 
critical readers whose interest in world 
problems has brought them to the real 
ization that the strengthening of the 
legal approac h to international affairs 
is of vital importance today. $8.00 


Religion, 
Morality, and Law 


Edited by Arthur L. Harding. our 


essays exploring both theological and 


legal attitudes toward the question: 
Are religion and morality essential to 
the institution of man-made law? The 
contributors are Robert Ek. Fiteh, Wil- 
ber G. Katz, Joseph D. Quillian, Jr.. 
and Arthur L. Harding. 


SOUTHERN METHODIST 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Dallas 5, Texas 


that the difficulties in French North Africa 
are mere episodes in the struggle between a 
resurgent Islam (or at any rate Pan-Arabism) 
and the West. | don’t like Nasser and his ways. 
But he has a case. 

The fascinating thing about this problem 1s 
that there is no inevitable solution. Many 
papers advise France “to give up a war she can 
not win.” Yes, France can win, with foresight 
and generosity; not by arms alone. ‘Giving 
up” would mean giving up the whole Union. 
And the inevitable result would be some sort 
of revolution in France, either Gaullist’ or 
Communist. 

The solution in North Africa depends on 
the attitude of the Western powers toward 
Nasser. If they bluster and finally give in, his 
prestige will be enormously enhanced and he 
will be the dictator of the whole Arab world. 
On the other hand, if the Western powers force 
him down, as they did with Mossadegh in Iran, 
the resentment will be such throughout the 
Moslem world that the position of the French 
in the Maghreb -and that of the oil com- 
panies throughout the Near and Middle East 
— will be untenable. 

Only the “egghead” liberal solution could 
avert a war: a frank discussion of legitimate 
interests, without threats, and without any 
thought of maintaining privilege. At present, 
in the interest of England and France, it is 
far more vital for them to save Nasser’s face 
than their own. The compromise must be pre- 
sented asa moral victory tor Nasser, without 
being a disaster for the West. Say with a re- 
afirmation of the 1888 Convention, and the 
appointment of a committee of the UN to 
supervise (not to control or to administer ) all 
international waterways, natural (Darda- 
nelles) or artificial. 


Previously seen in these pages as a poet, 
WILSON ©, CLOUGH is Professor of American 
Studies at the University of Wyoming in Lara- 
mie; his book publications include Brief Oasis 
and Our Long Heritage. EOITH H. PARKER 
developed her thoughts regarding William 
Graham Sumner and the frontier hypothesis 
while a graduate student in Walter Prescott 
Webb’s seminar in the Great Frontier at the 
University of Texas. After an interval as His 
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FIGHTING QUARTERBACK, by Curtis 
Bishop 


ping stone to college football—-then his team with the 
mates showed him the true meaning of team 
work half time 


performer 
DRIBBLE UP, by Curtis Bishop 
Standing a good six feet ten inches tall, Fad 
McCabe comes back to Milburn High for 
one specific purpose to prove to his former 
classmates that while at Peabody he had 
turned into a fine athlete 


GOAL TO GO, by Curtis Bishop 


Jim Milner was singled out as the new star 
of the Belmont team—but his indifference to 
the game he played exceptionally well com 


photos 


‘Write for 
complete information 


Army in Washington, Dr. Parker is now teach- 


ing at East Texas State Teachers College in 
Commerce. 

Not really meaning to ape recent issues ot 
various picture magazines and screen month 
lies, we nevertheless present our own com- 
mentary on the making of That Movie based 
rather closely on That Book by Fdna Ferber: 
Giant, which had its world premiere in New 
York October 10. An attentive visit to the 
film company’s Texas location at Marfa in the 
summer of 1955 furnished special data for the 
essay by souN roseNrietp, Dallas Morning 
News amusements editor who is completing 
his eighth year as SWR’s “Resident Arts” col 
umnist; the accompanying sketches were made 
on the spot at Marfa by Fb BEARDEN, Dallas 
artist, advertising executive, and member of 
the Southern Methodist University art faculty. 

"Why Read a Book?” by Louis of 
Antioch College is intended as the introduc 


tion toa collection of his writings tentatively 


Revieu 
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and lively reading: 


teenage fans 
Hardened by years of military service, Jim HALF-TIME HERO, by Curtis Bshop 


Corson used the high-school team as a step) How “spot” pass receiver Hal Conroy 

help of a football team which 
struggles out of his role as 

hero into one as a full-time 


needs him 


DOAK WALKER, Three Time All Amer 
can by Dorothy Kendall Bracken, as 

Doak Walker 

Thrilling biography of one of the greatest 


sll time, giving a vivid picture 
the athlete and Walker the 


told by 


athletes of 
of Walker 
person, with 


pletely baffled his family, his coach, and his $ 200 EACH 
team 


THE STECK COMPANY 


SPORTS BOOKS 


for 


many game rehashe and 


at your 
favorite 
bookstore 


Publishers 
Austin, Texas 


titled “Life and Letters: Essays and Reviews 
Author 


Liberalism and 


in American Civilization.” of Cru 


saders for American other 
works, Mr. Filler is a frequent contributor to 
SWR. “Lost Sandstones and Lonely Skies” will 
JESSE about his 
near-fatal heart attack, “The Year of My Re 


birth,’ to be published by McGraw-Hill late 


appear in STUART's journal 


this fall. Mr. Stuart has recovered suthciently 
to return to his work as principal ota high 
school in Greenup County, Kentucky the 


same job he held from 1933 to 1937 


FICTION: On leave from the Indiana Univer 


sity English staff, wittiamM WILSON is cur 
rently Fulbright Lecturer in American Litera 
The 
Good Wife” completes a trilogy of Mexican 
of San An 


tomo seen in SWR at somewhat leisurely inter 


ture at the University of Grenoble 


folktales by CHARLES RAMSDELI 


vals (the first appeared in 1935, the second in 


1946). BESS EILEEN bay lives in Aurora, 


Nebraska. 
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Reviews of Books 


NIEBUHR SYSTEMATIZED 
The Theology of Reinhold Niebuhr 
HY HIANS HOLMANN 


Char'es Scribner's Sons, New York $3.95 


ALTER Reinhold Niebuhr had delivered the 
Gifford Lectures (he was the fifth American 
to be chosen for this celebrated lectureship ) , 
Edinburgh's learned theologian John Baillie 
reported that enormous crowds had attended 
the lectures, staying seated even during an air 
raid, and that one woman remarked, “I feel 
like saying to Dr. Niebuhr what a poor woman 
is reputed to have said to Rev. Dr John Brown 
of Broughton Place Church—I dinna under 
stand a word ye say, but somehow | ken that 
ye're makin’ God great.’ ” 

Aside from the gracious compliment thus 
rendered by Protessor Baillie, the remark is a 
concise expression ot the feeling shared by 
many serious readers when they have under- 
taken to absorb some of the prolific output of 
America’s most important living theologian. 
Students of theology could argue at length with 
almost any 


Niebuhr over paragraph his 


books—and many do—but none would chal 
lenge the assertion that no other theologian 
here or abroad has made a more po»rerful im 
pact on the general public. It ts possible that no 


theologian since the invention of the printing 
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Fine Printing . 
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2230 San Jacinto Riverside 1938 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


press has been so widely read by nontheolo 
gians, including many who once would not 
have allowed themselves to be apprehended 
with a book of theology on their persons. 

While he has undoubtedly been ‘makin’ 
God great,” neither Niebuhr’s spoken words 
nor his written texts have been easy for the 
lay mind to follow, and his pac ked and com 
plex sentences have slowed down even many 
theological students to a crawl. Yet his ex 
pression of the most important trend to de- 
velop in theological thinking in many genera 
tions is a key to an understanding of all that 
iS ZOoINg On In theological discussion today. To 
grasp his violent indictment of Protestant 
liberalism and his fresh unveiling of realistic 
Christian orthodoxy is to be prepared to €x- 
plore other exciting dev clopments in the 
world of Protestant thought. 

Niebuhr’s penetrating analyses of the con 
dition of man came from no ivory tower. When 
he entered the pulpit of a small, working-class 
church in Detroit during World War I, he was 
equipped with “the neat moralism of tradi- 
tional liberalism.’’ Problems of the assembly - 
line economy were harassing his parishioners. 
He saw that America’s rapid industrialization 
was being bought at a tragic cost in human 
values. His conclusion: man’s problems—now, 
in this day—simply could not be as easily 
solved as his liberal theology had prepared him 
to believe. 

A logical result of this easy liberalism was 
the energetic activity which the American 
Protestant church was sometimes prone to ac- 
cept as the core of its ministry. Phyllis Mc 
Ginley has seen a typical leader of this view as 


one W ho 


NOTE: John Rosenfield’s “Resident Arts” 
department, usually seen in this spot, will be 
found in this issue beginning on page 370. 
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BOOKS 


for discriminating readers 


THE JOURNALS OF ANDRE GIDE: 1889-1949 
in two volumes translated, selected and edited by Justin O'Brien 


A monumental record of the life and thoughts of the great French 
man of letters. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF MICHEL DE MONTAIGNE 
selected, arranged and edited by Marvin Lowenthal 


Ihe brilliant self-revelation of a Renaissance man of genius. 


FORCES IN MODERN 
BRITISH LITERATURE: 1885-1956 
by William York Tindall 


An analysis of the authors and forces in modern British literature, 
covering the fiction, poetry, drama and criticism of the period 


STORIES BY 
KATHERINE MANSFIELD 
selected, and with an introduction by Elizabeth Bowen 


Twenty-six short stories by one of the greatest innovators in the art 


THE AMERICAN CHARACTER THE AMERICAN ESSAYS 
by D. W. Brogan OF HENRY JAMES 

One of the most brilliant studies of the United edited and with an introduction 
States and the American character that has by Leon Edel 


ever appeared. 
a A generous selection of Henry James's essays 


THE CRITICAL PERFORMANCE: on American literature, half of which appear 
American and British Literary here for the first time in book form 
Criticism of our Century ee 
edited by Stanley Edgar Hyman THE FUTURE OF THE NOVEL 
A VINTAGE ORIGINAL 

Essays on the Art of Fiction 
POETICS OF MUSIC by Henry James 
In the Form of Six Lessons Including essays on Balzac, Turgenev, Flau 
by /gor Stravinsky bert, and Conrad. Edited and with an intro 


The great composer's analysis of the problems duction by Leon Edel 
of artistic creation. A VINTAGE ORIGINAL 


Fora free descriptive circular listing all Vintage titles, write to 


VINTAGE BOOKS, INC. 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
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in the pulpit eloquently speaks 
On divers matters with both wit and 
clarity 
Art, Education, God, the Farly Greeks, 
Psychiatry, Saint Paul, true Christian 
charity, 
Vestry repairs that shortly must begin— 
All things but Sin. He seldom 


mentions Sin. 


Niebuhr began to mention sin. He held that 
the problem of man does not resolve itself 
through the increase of knowledge, followed 
iutomatic illy by progressive improvement. 
The problem is, he observed, rooted not 
merely in ignorance, but in man’s basic nature. 
It is found in his sin. 

Many a reader would have stopped here, 
except that Niebuhr’s description of sin, in 
its fullest biblical meaning, is so penetrating 
that the reader can no more lay down his book 
than he could the most engrossing mystery 
novel, Pondering Niebuhr’s portrayal of sin 
in terms of pride and self-righteousness, with 
the most unexpected manifestations in human 
experience, the reader soon identifies himseli 
with man as described by the theologian. 

lo this fundamental diagnosis Niebuhr at 
taches a fundamental solution which so illumi 
nates such biblical doctrines as atonement and 
pustilication by faith that the reader discovers 
the dust he supposed to have long since buried 
these concepts has in reality concealed ideas 
of foremost relevance. 

For the informed mind, to understand cur- 
rent theological ferment is to possess an essen 
tial tool, To have an insight into Reinhold 
Niebuhr's contribution to current theological 
conversation is to have made a good start 
toward acquisition ot this tool, A useful order 
of attack might be to read first such a book 
ts William Hordern’s A Layman’s Guide to 
Protestant Theology 1955), 


which ably describes the roots of current 


(Macmillan, 


Protestant thought and briefly summarizes the 


positions ot contemporary thinkers. W ith this 


introduction, the lay reader can then open 
Hans Hofmann’s The Theology of Reinhold 
Nichubr with some confidence and proceed to 
examine Niebuhr’s work more closely. Dr. 
Hofmann is a teacher of theology at Princeton. 
He has studied under Karl Barth, Rudolf Bult- 
mann, and Emil Brunner, and has done 
considerable work in both theology and 
psychology. His book is rightly described by 
its author as a systematic introduction to the 
principal ideas and structure of the thought 
of Reinhold Niebuhr. 

Theological students and their teachers will 
find plenty of room to argue whether Pro- 
fessor Hofmann’s analysis is always accurate in 
its emphases, but others will not immediately 
concern themselves with these points. They 
will be engrossed in painstaking mastery of 
each successive section, for to reduce Nie- 
buhr’s work to systematic analysis is by no 
means so to simplify it as to make easy read- 
ing. One cannot dig as deeply as does Niebuhr 
ind produce simple prose. But the labor will 
be rewarding, and Professor Hofmann’s book is 
well suited for the purpose. 

Among those who pursue Niebuhr's thought 
through these pages will be some who find they 
are not quite satisfied with the excerpts they 
have found in this text. For these there is a 
carefully compiled bibliography in which Pro- 
fessor Hofmann lists not only the books of 
Reinhold Niebuhr but also many of his best 
short articles and essays. 

When Niebuhr’s Gifford Lectures were pub 
lished (as The Nature and Destiny of Man), 
it was remarked that the man in the pew would 
not be likely to read them, but that he might 
receive their effect from the pulpit for years 
to come. It was then conceded that nothing 
short of world disaster would make most 
Americans think of themselves as sinners or 
worry about the problem of sin. That was in 
1941. Perhaps now we not only have occa 
sion to worry about it, but it may at last seem 


desperately important to turn to the sources 
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»f more adequate understanding of our hurnan 


condition. Hans Hoftmann’s The Theology) of 
Rembold Ni vood place to start 
Sterling F. Wheeler 


ON THE BUFFALO FRONTIER 
Fort Griffin on the Texas Frontier 
BY CARL COKE RISTER 


University of Oklahoma Press, Norman $3.50 


HISTORICAL LITERATURE of,the frontier is the 
richer bec iuse of the meticulous research and 
the scholarly writing «¢ arried on by the late 
Carl Coke Rister. No one was better fitted to 
write Fort Griffin on the Texas Frontier—-his 
last book. From the records and data at hand 
Professor Rister found the frontier to be spare 
disagreeable, dangerous ind lonely. It ts that 
sort of frontier one tinds depicted in the pages 
ot Fort Grifhin 

This book ts not the story of just another 
frontier post; there was one episode which 
Fort Grthn shared with none of her sisters 
From it was launched the «¢ irnage that exter 
minated the great southern buffalo herd. In less 
than a decade hunters wielding big rifles 0 
to 1.10 caliber—cleared the West of bufialo 
and closed forever the buffalo-Indian frontier, 
thereby numbering the days of all trontier 
posts. 

A third, undoubtedly too much, of Rister 
book is devoted to de scription of the Fort Grit 
fin country. A rich grassland lying between 
prongs of the Brazos River, the region had be 
come the irena tor a tug-ot-war between men 
of the wilderness and men of civilization. It 
was a great buffalo country and consequentl 
a favorite hunting round fo the Indian 
when the white man discovered this luxuriant 
pasture he sought to take it a i cattle range 
Conflict between the two became bloody, and 


bourteen 


oldiers 


Fort Grithn was established in 1867 


years later, lacking two month th 
were avain 


continued on pave 389 
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Mark 
Twain 


SELECTED CRITICISSM 


Edited with an Introduction by 


ARTHUR L. SCOTT 


Mark [Twain criticism, as all students 
of American literature know, is among 
the most fascinating ever penned. This 
volume present, the cream of Mark 
Iwain criticism trom its start in 1867 
down to the present. Among the 34 
contributors are Bret Harte, William 
Dean Howells, Waldo Frank, Van 
Wyck Brooks, Carl Van Doren, Lewis 
Mumitord, and Constance Rourke 


This is a book for the lay reader 
(including this reviewer) as well as the 
scholar. We are in debi to critics, editor 
and publisher for restoring Mark Twain 
to his rightful place in our minds and 
hearts Dallas Morning News 


Devoted followers of Missouri's most 
famous man of letters— and they are with 
will relish this collection.” 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


out number 


Out of all this rich material—the de 
veloping view which has carried Clemens 
from the status of a clown to the bright 
vlory of a classic——Scott has garnered in 
his 34 selections. They are on the whole 
a compliment to American criticism.” 


Newark News 
AT YOUR BOOKSELLER'S $5.00 
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EARLY TEXas 


by 
DOROTHY KENDALL BRACKEN ann MAURINE WHORTON REDWAY 


A Book as excitingly beautiful as it is absorbingly interesting, EARLY 
TEXAS HOMES pictures and describes over 100 ante-bellum homes built 
by Spaniards, Frenchmen, Englishmen, Canary Islanders, Irishmen, and 
Germans. In some, the state’s most important events took place; others are 
“lived in” homes, cherished by owners and communities for their mellow 
charm. 


This beautiful book is an oversize (8'2x11) de luxe volume with photo- 
graphs and descriptions of 109 ante-bellum homes, including interiors, 
gardens, and patios, with the homes’ history, legends, points of architecture, 

vailable information on whether or not they are open to the public. 
S. M. U. Press 


‘G0 pages, 179 illustrations 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORI 


$6.95 
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Inter position and the Supreme Court 


LLOYD M. WELLS 


THE AMERICAN PENCHANT for debating 
broad social questions in narrow, legalistic 
terms is well known. Since the birth of the 
Republic an emphasis upon constitution- 
alism has tended to divert attention from 
other aspects of public policy. Certain 
unique features of the American political 
experiment, such as federalism and judic- 
ial review, have served as focal points of 
dispute and have helped to produce some 
anomalous situations. Just twenty years 
ago, for example, the American Liberty 
League was seeking to prove, in the midst 
of an unprecedented depression, that the 
federal government had no constitutional 
auchority to relieve economic distress. 
There was no denying the facts of eco- 
nomic dislocation; there was no denying 
the inability of the various state govern- 
ments to cope with the pressing problems 
involved. There was, nonetheless, exhaus- 
tive constitutional debate that centered 
around the intentions of the ‘Founding 
Fathers” and the precise amount of power 
which they had sought to devolve upon 
the central government, as if these were 
the only real issues facing the country. 
The latest manifestation of this type 
of constitutional argument is the interpo- 
sition dispute, currently festering in the 
South. In the midst of an unprecedented 
cold war in which there are insistent 
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demands and compelling reasons for the 
nation to live up to its professed ideals, 
advocates of interposition are seeking to 
prove that the federal government has 
no constitutional authority to deal with 
the problem of racial segregation in the 
public schools. The target of their attack 
is the Supreme Court which handed down 
the segregation decisions, and the nature 
of their political rhetoric is all too familiar. 

It is the language of legalism mixed 
with demagogy. For despite the fact that 
interposition parades in full legalistic 
regalia, it can hardly be seriously consid- 
ered as a body of legal doctrine. It is most 
significant, perhaps, as the ideological 
weapon of the White Citizens Councils 
and of other desperate men who sincerely 
feel their status and their way of life 
threatened by the end of segregation 
and by expanding conceptions of federal 
authority. Since the Supreme Court is 
against them, they are against the Court; 
but they must find some method of arro- 
gating the symbols of law and order to 
themselves and of placing the onus of 
illegality upon their opponents. This 
method they have found, or think they 
have found, in an old theory pressed into 
a new mold. 

In its own terms interposition is the 


notion that something called “state sov- 
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ereignty” can be “interposed” between 
the agencies of the state governments and 
the agencies of the federal government so 
as to forestall by “legal” means the en- 
forcement of federal law. The ultimate 
goal is nullification, at least in the dic- 
tionary sense of the word. As Representa- 
tive John Bell Williams (D.-Miss.), a 
leading advocate of the doctrine, has in- 
formed Congress, “Interposition is the 
act by which a state attempts to nullify. 
Interposition without nullification is a 
knife without an edge, a gun without 
bullets, a car without an engine, a body 
without life.” 

There is little agreement, however, as 
to the precise “legal” forms to be employed 
in effecting nullification. To the legisla- 
tures of Georgia and Alabama and to 
some of the more ardent spokesmen for 
white supremacy, interposition means 
quite simply the right of state legislatures 
to proceed directly to a forma! declaration 
setting aside provisions of federal law 
alleged to contravene “state sovereignty.” 
To others, who follow the pre-Civil War 
doctrines of John C. Calhoun more closely, 
formal nullification can be effected only 
by action of a special state constitutional 
convention, which alone has power to 
make an authoritative interpretation of 
the federal Constitution. Once a state has 
nullified in this manner, it is argued, the 
national government may exercise the 
power which it has claimed only by re- 
course to the formal amending process, 
which requires proposal of amendment to 
the federal Constitution by a two-thirds 
vote of both houses of Congress and rati- 
fication by three-fourths of the states. 

Milder forms of contemporary interpo- 
sition doctrine should be noted. According 
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to some spokesmen, nullification of the 
segregation decisions is to be effected by 
petition, by “vigorous protest,” or through 
various and largely unspecified forms of 
state action designed to circumvent fed- 
eral authority. Public schools might be 
closed or compulsory school attendance 
laws repealed. The states might “encour- 
age” the development of a “private” 
school system; or resourceful “states- 
men” might hit upon other subterfuges 
to replace the now defunct “separate but 
equal” doctrine. In short, there is agree- 
ment only on the proposition that the 
segregation decisions are “‘illegal.”” On the 
question of what is to be done, interpo- 
sition, as the term is currently employed, 
ranges from advocacy of commonly ac- 
cepted modes of redress through highly 
questionable forms of political activity, 
and shades off into variations on a pre- 
Civil War theme long discredited in both 
law and politics. Small wonder that many 
responsible southern leaders who deplore 
the segregation decisions have studiously 
avoided use of the term. 

They have, nonetheless, given direct aid 
and comfort to extremists within the in- 
terposition movement through their at- 
tacks on the Supreme Court. The tempo 
of criticism against present trends of 
judicial interpretation in general and 
the segregation decisions in particular 
quickened precipitately as the Court ended 
its 1956 spring term and election day ap- 
proached. There were many signs of the 
times. In March some ninety-odd south- 
ern representatives in Congress presented 
their colleagues and the nation with a 
Declaration of Constitutional Principles” 
which inveighed against “naked judicial 
power” and warmly commended resist- 
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ance to the segregation decisions by all 
“legal” means. In April, following de- 
cision in the Nelson case, which overturned 
Pennsylvania’s there 
were new wails of anguish, topped by a 
newspaper editorial in the Southwest 
solemnly adjudging the Supreme Court 
to be “in contempt of the Constitution” 
and calling the Court “a threat to state 
sovereignty second only to Communism 
itself.” In May former Supreme Court 
Justice James F. Byrnes took a somewhat 
similar position in attempting to docu- 
ment the proposition that “The Supreme 
Court Must Be Curbed.” Finally, the 
National Association of Attorneys Gen- 


antisedition law, 


eral, with what newspaper accounts des- 
cribed as “strong Southern support,” 
passed a resolution approving legislation 
designed to place drastic restrictions on 
the power of the Court to rule that Con- 
gress had withdrawn particular subjects 
from state jurisdiction. Meanwhile, num- 
erous other bills aimed at “checking” the 
Court had been introduced in Congress 
and many anti-Court candidates had been 
nominated in Democratic primaries. 
Interposition advocates took heart and 
intensified their propaganda. 


UNDERGIRDING the interposition argument 
is the compact theory of the Union as ex- 
pounded initially by Thomas Jefferson, 
John Taylor, and John C. Calhoun. In 
essence this is the notion, expressed today 
in innumerable variations, that the federal 
government is the creature of a compact 
between the various states and that its 
powers are limited to those which the 
states saw fit to devolve upon it. In this 
view the states did not relinquish their 
“sovereignty” when they entered the 
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Union. Rather they sought to protect their 
independent existence and to enhance 
their capacity for dealing with problems 
of mutual concern. So intent were the 
states upon this goal, it is argued, that 
they specifically reserved to themselves 
in the Tenth Amendment all power to 
deal with “purely local matters.” More- 
over, there is a strong tendency among 
those who accept the compact theory to 
interpret the Constitution so as to limit 
the federal government to those powers 
“expressly” delegated to it, despite the 
facts that the Tenth Amendment contains 
no such terminology and that the doctrine 
of implied powers has gained almost uni- 
versal acceptance. Since the Constitution 
does not mention provisions for public 
education, for example, interposition ad- 
vocates regard that function as falling 
solely within the reserved powers of the 
states. Indeed, they deny the power of the 
Supreme Court to determine otherwise 
and hold, with John C. Calhoun, that 
ultimate power to decide what the Con- 
stitution really means is reserved to the 
states, 


History, logic, and modern scholarship 


have dealt harshly with the compact doc- 


trine. Apparently, however, it makes little 
difference to contemporary advocates of 
interposition that: (1) neither Jefferson 
nor Calhoun, upon whose authority they 
rely most heavily, was at the Constitu- 
tional Convention; (2) the debates of 
the men who were there flatly contradict 
the proposition that any decisive action 
was taken to enact the compact theory; 
(3) the Federalist Papers contain a similar 
refutation of the compact argument; (4) 
voluminous evidence adduced by Professor 


William W. Crosskey provides powerful 
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support for a nationalist theory of the 
Union; or (5) the Supreme Court has 
time and again rejected the compact 
argumeiut as presently expounded. As 
early as McCulloch v. Maryland, Chief 
Justice Marshall wrote: 


... The counsel for the state of Maryland 
have deemed it of some importance in the con- 
struction of the Constitution, to consider that 
instrument not as emanating from the peopie, 
but as the act of sovereign and independent 
states... 1¢ would be difficult to sustain that 
proposition. . . . The government proceeds di- 
rectly from the people; it is “ordained and 
established” in the name of the people; and is 
declared to be ordained “in order to form a 
more perfect union”... The government of 
the union then... is emphatically and truly a 
government of the people. In form and in sub- 
stance it emanates from them, its powers are 
granted by them and are to be exercised di- 
rectly on them and for their benefit. [Italics 


added. | 


And in Texas v. White, decided some fifty 
years later, Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase 
gave judicial sanction to an organic 
conception of the Union: 


The union of the states never was a purely 
artificial and arbitrary relation. It began among 
the colonies, and grew out of common origin, 
mutual sympathies, kindred principles, similar 
interests and geographical relations. It was con- 
firmed and strengthened by the necessities of 
war, and received definite form and character 
and sanction from the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. By these the Union was solemnly de- 
clared to be perpetual. And when these Articles 
were found inadequate to the exigencies of 
the country, the Constitution was ordained “to 
form a more perfect Union.” It is difficult to 
convey the idea of indissoluble unity more 
clearly than by these words. What can be in- 
dissoluble if a perpetual Union, made more 
perfect, is not? 
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Since the universe does not automat- 
ically follow the judicial decree and logic 
does not always resolve political contro- 
versy, it is not surprising that the compact 
theory lingers on. To keep it alive advo- 
cates of interposition have but to ignore 
the course of history since the time of John 
C. Calhoun and to postulate the existence 
of a constitution other than the one ex- 
pounded by the Supreme Court. This they 
have done, and with remarkable results. 
Their talk is of a constitution, presumably 
written by the Founding Fathers, but a 
document which, in any case, remains pure 
and uncontaminated by the gloss of un- 
favorable judicial interpretation. This is 
“The Constitution” to which interposition 
enthusiasts pledge allegiance and which 
they promise to defend against any threat. 
By its terms the judges are guilty of 
egregious error when they reject the no- 
tion of undiluted state sovereignty; they 
are wrong to expand federal power at the 
expense of states’ rights. By its terms Mr. 
Justice Stone was wrong in 1941 when he 
wrote in United States v. Darby: 


Our decision is not affected by the Tenth 
Amendment which provides that “the powers 
not delegated to the United States by this Con- 
stitution nor prohibited by it to the states are 
reserved to the states and to the people respec- 
tively.” The amendment states but a truism, 
that all is retained which has not been surren- 
dered. There is nothing in the history of its 
adoption to suggest that it was more than 
declaratory of the relationship between the 
national and state governments as it had been 
established by the Constitution before the 
amendment or that its purpose was other than 
to allay fears that the new national govern- 
ment might seek to exercise powers not granted 
and that the states might not be able to exer- 
cise their reserved powers. . . 
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In the world of interposition such judg- 
ments are ignored or rejected. They are 
not consonant with “The Constitution.” 

Criticism of the 1954 segregation de- 
cisions, built upon this shaky foundation, 
falls into a common pattern. There is com- 
plaint concerning an alleged lack of ju- 
dicial experience on the Court, as if 
judicial interpretation were simply a mat- 
ter of technical proficiency and skill in 
“finding” the law. There is the suggestion 
and frequently the bald charge that mem- 
bers of the Court have been “brain 
washed” or duped by the Communists, 
as if the ideal of racial equality could 
draw no support from the American tra- 
dition and the Christian ethic. Above all, 
however, the Court stands accused of sub- 
stituting “mere sociological theory” for 
“sound law” —as if the separate but 
equal doctrine accepted in Plessy v. Fergu- 
son did not underwrite a_ sociological 
theory of its own. 

One implication running through this 
criticism is the notion that the Supreme 
Court can avoid playing a political role. 
The judges, it is suggested, have but to 
follow “the express requirements of our 
Constitutional Charter.” They need not 
and should not concern themselves with 
“making law.” In arriving at their 
decisions they have but to perform an 
act of comparative analysis by placing the 
statute which is challenged alongside the 
Constitution to see whether the former 
squares with the latter. In no case should 
the judges “amend” the Constitution. In 
no case should they allow their own social, 
political, or economic theories to influence 
their decisions. The judges, it is argued, 
can and should take their bearings 
exclusively from the law. 
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Such arguments are not new, of course, 
but they will suffice only for the audiences 
to which they are addressed. The stork 
theory of constitutional decisions, of 
which this is simply the latest variation, 
has long been rejected by persons with 
any degree of political and intellectual 
sophistication. The law simply does not 
provide clear-cut and timelessly valid 
answers to all questions which judges are 
called upon to decide. It would be naive 
to suppose that in rendering constitutional 
decisions judges are free “to roam at will 
in the limitless area of their own beliefs.” 
It is even more naive to look upon law 
as an exact science. It should be clear 
that, in dealing with cases or controversies 
which arise under certain provisions of 
the Constitution, Supreme Court justices 
must of necessity weigh conflicting social 
considerations. In such cases the element 
of judicial choice is ever present, and the 
common-sense proposition that judges are 
human scarcely requires documentation. 
As Holmes was fond of pointing out, any 
conclusion can be given a logical form. 
The form, however, should not be allowed 
to obscure the premise upon which the 
conclusion is based. 


IN CASES where the law does not provide 
conclusive and timelessly valid answers, 
the real problem is the kind of social 
theory which the judges bring to the task 
of adjudication. “The day is gone,” Mr. 
Justice Douglas wrote in 1955, “when 
this court used the due-process clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment to strike 
down state laws regulatory of business and 
industrial conditions, because they may be 
unwise, improvident, or out of harmony 
with a particular school of thought.” His 
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reference was to the social theories which 
found their way into the law during a 
period in which, as many students have 
pointed out, a majority of the judges on 
the Supreme Court were informed by a 
social philosophy compounded largely of 
classical economics and Spencerian sociol- 
ogy. Under this dispensation neither the 
federal government nor the states were 
allowed to deal with many pressing social 
problems. For a time the federal govern- 
ment found it impossible to regulate child 
labor, to levy an income tax, or to apply 
the Sherman Act to concerns engaged in 
“manufacturing,” while state govern- 
ments were prohibited from passing mini- 
mum-wage and maximum-hour legisla- 
tion or from enacting other measures 
which the Court deemed to interfere “un- 
reasonably” with property rights. It was 
during this period that Justice Holmes 
in a classic dissent felt called upon to re- 
mind his colleagues that “the Fourteenth 
Amendment does not enact Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s Social Statics.” 

Nor was Holmes the only justice to 
write sharpedissents, indicating what the 
law might have been and what not in- 
frequently it was to become at a later 
date. Indeed, the separate but equal doc- 
trine, which interposition advocates now 
embrace with such fervor, was brought to 
the Court in 1896 over the vigorous pro- 
test of Mr. Justice Harlan, whose pro- 
phetic dissent in Plessy v. Ferguson should 
serve to dispel any illusion as to the origin 
of legalized segregation. In one sense Mr. 
Justice Brown for the majority in the 
Plessy case and Mr. Justice Harlan in 
dissent merely reflected points of view 
expressed in different idiom outside the 
judicial forum. Consistent with their own 
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legal assumptions colored Justice Brown’s 


conceptions of law and of the nature of 
the judicial function, they reached dia- 
metrically opposite conclusions as to the 
requirements of the Constitution when 
related to the problem of racial segrega- 
tion in Louisiana railroad coaches. 

In the opinion upholding racial segre- 
gation under the separate but equal doc- 
trine, certain elements of Justice Brown’s 
“social theory” emerge with remarkable 
clarity. He explicitly postulated the exist- 
ence of ineradicable “racial instincts.” He 
pronounced authoritatively upon the ends 
of government, thereby “deciding” a ques- 
tion which had troubled political philoso- 
phers since the time of Plato. Moreover, 
Justice Brown indicated his belief in a 
type of cultural determinism which finds 
popular expression in the glib explanation 
that “you just can’t legislate morals.” In 
short, he did not feel that the attempt to 
outlaw racial segregation in Louisiana was 
“sound” policy and he said as much in 
his opinion: 


Legislation is powerless to eradicate racial 
instincts or to abolish distinctions based upon 
physical differences, and the attempt to do so 
can only result in accentuating the difficulties 
of the present situation. .. . If one race be 
inferior to the other socially, the constitution 
of the United States cannot put them upon 
the same plane. [Italics added. } 


A constitutional requirement of nonsegre- 
gation in railroad coaches was viewed as 
“an enforced commingling of the two 
races” rather than as a guarantee of liberty 
to any white man and any black man who 
might choose to occupy the same public 
conveyance on a public highway. 

Who can doubt but that these extra- 
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interpretation of the law? Given his par- 
ticular frame of reference, he had little 
difficulty in finding that the segregation 
“reasonable.” It 
was, he thought, “enacted in good faith 


for the promotion of the public good and 


statute before him was 


not for the annoyance of a particular 
class.” It did not discriminate against 
either race, in his view, but prescribed a 
rule applicable alike to white and Negro 
citizens. If enforced separation of the two 
races stamps the Negro with a badge of 
inferiority, according to Justice Brown, 
“it is not by reason of anything found in 
the act, but solely because the colored race 
chooses to put that construction on it.” 
But consider the social theory of Justice 
Harlan as revealed in the dissenting opin- 
ion. Harlan did not advert to so-called 
“racial instincts” so imperious as to be be- 
yond control of law. Rather he made clear 
his firm conviction that “the destiny of 
the two races in this country are indis- 
solubly linked together and the interests 
of both require that the common govern- 
ment of all shall not permit the seeds of 
race hate to be planted under the sanction 
of law.” Eschewing what he and others 
regarded as legal sophistry, Harlan went 
directly to the heart of the matter: 


Everyone knows that the statute in question 
had its origin in the purpose, not so much to 
exclude white persons from railroad coaches 
occupied by blacks, as to exclude colored peo- 
ple from coaches occupied or assigned to white 
persons. ... The thing to accomplish was, un- 
der the guise of giving equal accommodations 
for whites and blacks to compel the latter to 
keep to themselves while traveling in railroad 
coaches. No one would be so wanting in candor 
as to assert to the contrary. 
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And Harlan saw, as Brown did not see, 
that the issue of “enforced social equality” 
was a false one: 


That argument, if it can be properly re- 
garded as one, is scarcely worthy of considera 
tion, for social equality no more exists between 
two races when traveling in a passenger coach 
on a public highway than when members of 
the same races sit by each other in a street car 
or in the jury box, or stand or sit with each 
other in a political assembly .. . or when they 
approach the ballot box to exercise the high 


privilege of voting... 


Apparently Justice Harlan took the 


Fourth of July oratory and the civics 
books descriptions of American jurispru 
dence seriously, for he went on in one of 


the most eloquent passages of his career: 


Our Constitution is color-blind, and neither 
knows nor tolerates classes among citizens, In 
respects of civil rights, all citizens are equal 
before the law. The humblest is the peer of the 
most powerful. The law regards man as man, 
and takes no account of his surroundings or of 
his color when his civil rights as guaranteed 


by the supreme law of the land are involved. 


Nor did Justice Harlan regard the Plessy 
decision as the final word on the subject: 


In my opinion the judgment this day ren 
dered will, in time, prove to be quite as per- 
nicious as the decision made by this tribunal 
in the Dred Scott Case 


from the commingling of the two races upon 


evils will result 


public highways established for the benefit of 
all, they will be infinitely less than those that 
will surely come from state legislation regulat- 
ing the enjoyment of civil rights upon the 
basis of race. We boast of the freedom enjoyed 
by our people above all other peoples. But it is 
dificult to reconcile that boast with a state of 
the law which, practically, puts the brand of 


servitude and degradation upon a large class of 
our fellow citizens, our equals before the law. 
The thin disguise of “equal” accommodations 
for passengers in railroad coaches will not mis- 
lead anyone, or atone for the wrong this day 
done. 


wnat additional evidence is required to 
demonstrate that, contrary to interposi- 
tion mythology, the separate but equal 
doctrine originated with fallible and unin- 
spired men whose assumptions were vul- 
nerable to basic criticism even at the time 
they were announced? Surely the kind of 
analysis utilized by Justice Brown in 1896 
cannot bind subsequent Courts through- 
out eternity. There is, of course, a great 
social interest in the stability and predicta- 
bility of judicial decisions. So great is this 
interest, indeed, that it is, perhaps, better 
to live with minor mistakes made by judges 
of the past than to attempt a correc- 
tion of their interpretations. But when, as 
here, the basic ruling is found to be so de- 
fective and to have such pernicious effects 
on society, the thoughtful citizen should 
applaud a Court which has the courage 
and the wisdom to weigh the considera- 
tions involved and to embark cautiously 
upon a course more in keeping with the 
best in the American tradition. 

It should also be clear that judicial 
utilization of social theory does not ex- 
empt the citizen from obedience to de- 
cisions which are handed down. Value 
preferences, social, political, and legal 
theories are intertwined in both majority 
and dissenting opinions in the Plessy case. 
One set of assumptions and one interpre- 
tation of law found favor with the Court’s 
majority in the intellectual climate of 
1896; and as long as the separate but equal 
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doctrine had judicial sanction, those who 
considered it morally wrong and socially 
unsound had no alternative, consistent 
with the rule of law, but to accept it. 
Now that the situation is reversed, how- 
ever, interposition advocates must accept 
the reversal or recur openly to an abstract 
right of revolution, taking full responsi- 
bility for the subversive nature of the doc- 
trine which they expound. Legal resist- 
ance to law is an absurdity, and a decent 
respect for the opinions of mankind should 
compel admission of that fact. 

Nor will thoughtful men be deceived 
hy other aspects of the interposition argu- 
ment. By criticizing the present Court for 
utilizing psychological and_ sociological 
evidence not available in Justice Brown’s 
day, interposition advocates reveal once 
their traditional 
dogma and their distaste for rational an- 
alysis of social problems. Indeed, their con- 
tempt for empirical evidence bearing on 
the problem of segregation puts them in 
a position of preferring “theory” to “fact,” 
an awkward posture for men who de- 
nounce their opponents as “sentimental- 
ists” and take pride in their own “realism.” 
Moreover, by arguing in legalistic terms 
for absolute adherence to the rule of prece- 


again reliance upon 


dent in judicial decisions, they divert at- 
tention from the shabby psycho-social 
foundations upon which their own theories 
are based. That integration of the races 
in a public school room amounts to “ forced 
association” which will lead to intermar- 
riage and the “mongrelization of the 
race” is a proposition at once so specula- 
tive, so “theoretical,” and so colored by 
racist mythology as to warrant rejection. 
But apparently interposition enthusiasts 
are not aware that they have strayed into 
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the realm of speculation. They purport to 
be in possession of absolute truth and to 
have “The Constitution” on their side. 
Like the so-called practical man to whom 


John Maynard Keynes alludes in his Gen- 


eral Theory, interposition advocates may 
think themselves to be immune from any 
intellectual influences whatsoever. In 
truth, however, they are the slaves of 


defunct social and legal philosophers. 


Earth and the Kisses of Men 


ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


The peasants of Calabria 

receiving at last the land 

which they and their fathers 

from earliest times have tended, 
kneel down, they say, 

to kiss the half-starved 
fever-shaken carth of their mother, 
their bearded lips 

tender upon the hot eroded soil. 


Oh earth, earth, do you treasure 
the kisses of men? 
the desperate passionate kisses 
of explorers, kneeling on beaches, 
their swords in their hands? 
with a kiss they have greeted 
new continents, 
their full lips 
have touched the earth on 
which their armored feet 
And the shod hooves of their horses 
were to echo, 


Always with the fear, with the greed, 
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with the uncertainty, with the pride 

there has been love. 

Before their hands 

have stripped a land of its wealth 

their lips have touched it. 

For that moment, 

joy has swept through them, 

they have been shaken 

by humbleness and wonder. 

But the seas 

have sent their storms, 

and wiped away the place. 

The clouds 

have rained their torrents, 

and wiped away the place. 

The winds 

have loosed their strengths, 

and blown away the place. 

What sand, what earth, on island, 
or on main, 

Can say, “Columbus touched me with 
his lips? 

Here Cortez knelt? Or Champlain's kiss 
fell here?” 


+ 


Creatures Are in the Streets 


JOSEPH COLIN MURPHEY 


The hiding, howling, growling enemy— 
Craftily he has weathered many guises, 
Polished flesh, veneer above his snarlings. 


But here the beast lies breathless yet in me. 
Within my flesh he withers at the terrors 
Man Now is prey to. 


And every stop light catches shrill 
The horror in his eyes and screaming death 
Lurks out at him from corners. 


The sleck vehicled throng bears down 
U pon him, hounding him and howling 
With all their bright eyes shining. 


And in the blazing, loud perspective streets 
He sees no safe escape to woodland darkness 
Nor earthen hole to crawl in. 


But set a pack of lions in this maze 
And how the wild perplexity would bay 
The flattened ears and switching tails to frenzy. 


The widened eyes, the roaring cowards tumbling 
Beneath the car wheels in the din of horns 
Would mangle into yellow butter 


Like Little Black Sambo and the tigers 


Around the palm trees 
In the jungle, melting away. 
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WILLIAM E. WILSON 


A FEW MINUTES before five o’clock on 
the afternoon of a hot June day, Keith 
Crowell got off the bus marked “River 
Road” at the edge of Crescent City’s 
Negro district. He was eighteen. He wore 
the green-and-white uniform and_ the 
bright-billed cap—both brand new—of 
the Crescent City Refining Company. At 
the corner where the bus had stopped, one 
of the company’s service stations stood 
like a green-and-white island in a shim- 
mering lake of oil-sheen and concrete. 
Keith adjusted his cap and belt, crossed 
the lake, and spoke to a man who sat in 
a chair tilted against the one shaded wall 
of the station. 

“I’m the new helper.” 

The man looked him up and down 
slowly, chewing on a matchstick. A long 
oily nose drooped over his thin mouth. 
His black eyes were set close together. 
Finally, he dropped the front legs of the 
chair sharply to the concrete paving and 
sat up straight. 

“College boy, ain’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What's your name?” 

“Keith Crowell.” 

“Crowell —? You 


son?” 


Keith Crowell’s 


“Yes, sir.” 
The man looked down at the hand that 
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A Matter of Self-respect 


he had raised a few inches above a grease- 
stained knee. The hand was wrinkled, 
oily, and brown. He studied it for a mo- 
ment uncertainly and then let it drop 
back upon the knee. 

“Well, you’re on time. That’s some- 
thing. My name is Schelhaus. You'll look 
after the water and air and keep the place 
clean till you catch on. You take your 
orders from me.” 

Keith nodded. - 

“They told me at the downtown office 
that you were the boss here, Mr. Schel- 
haus,” he said affably. 

“You're goddam right I am!” 

Another man came round a corner of 
the station then, and Schelhaus said, “This 
is the new helper, Dave.” 

Dave looked friendlier than Schelhaus. 
He was younger, thirty maybe, with a 
wide mouth and bright blue eyes. He 
walked like a baseball player striding up 
to bat, and he kept taking off his cap and 
sweeping back a mane of dark red hair. 

“Hi, Keith said. ‘Keith 
Crowell.” 

Dave shook his hand. 

“Hi, kid.” 

“He’s the Mayor’s son,” Schelhaus said; 
and then, as if the handshaking made 
him sick, he got up, went inside, and 
shut himself in the toilet. 


Dave,” 
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Dave grinned. 

“He’s a son of a bitch. You and me’ll 
stick together, kid.” 

“I’m afraid he doesn’t like me because 
I go to college,” Keith said, “or maybe it’s 
because my dad is the Mayor.” 

Dave took off his cap and brushed back 
his hair. 

“He’s a son of a bitch. I wouldn’t’ve 
minded going to college myself.” He re- 
peated the ritual of hair-brushing and 
afterward clucked his tongue. “All them 
dames!” he said. “Man!” 

“My father didn’t have anything to do 
with this. I got this job by myself.” 

“And the basketball!” Dave said, con- 
tinuing to enumerate the attractions of 
college life. “I like football, too. But the 
basketball—man! You at State?” 

“Yes. I'll be a sophomore in the fall.” 

“Man! I watched every game last win- 
ter on TV. That Candle! You got a real 
ball-handler there. I never seen anything 
like him.” 

“Candle is a junior. He'll be back next 
year.” 

“You'll win the conference next year— 
with Candle.” 

“He's smart, too. He was in my history 
class.” 

“He comes in here for gas. About half 
of our trade here is niggers, you know.” 

Dave paused, as if he had just remem- 
bered something, and gave Keith a long 
look; but Keith was still thinking about 
Candle. 


“I suppose you saw him play high- 


school ball down here before he went to 
college,” he said. 

Dave frowned. 

“Candle played for Booker T. Wash- 
ington down here, kid,” he said. 
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At that moment, Schelhaus came out 
of the toilet. Dave took off his cap and 
swept a hand over his hair. 

“Well, Mr. Schelhaus, should I tell the 
kid here about his job?” he said. — 

“He’s been told,” Schelhaus said, and 
sat down. 

The five-o’clock traffic rush had begun, 
and no cars were turning in from the 
avenue. Schelhaus, Dave, and Keith sat 
tilted against the wall in silence. Schel- 
haus chewed stolidly on his matchstick; 
Dave pulled off his cap from time to time 
and brushed back his hair; and Keith 
wondered whether it would be all right to 
smoke a cigarette but decided not to. A 
haze of exhaust fumes swept over them 
from the street, and Keith could feel his 
stiff new uniform getting wet and limp 
round the waist, on his knees, and under 
his arms. 

“Hot!” Schelhaus said once; and Dave 
said, “Man!” 

Finally, a new Buick rolled in, driven 
by a young woman. 

“White meat!” Dave said, smacking his 
lips; but when he got up and walked out 
to the Buick, his voice was respectful. 
“How many, lady?” 

Keith cleaned the windshield and went 
to the front of the car and raised the hood. 
Schelhaus remained in his chair, watching. 

“O.K., lady,” Dave said at the window 
of the car, after he had put in the gaso- 
line. ““How’s the oil?” 

The girl nodded toward Keith, who was 
struggling with the radiator cap. 

“Better help junior,” she said. 

Dave came to Keith’s side and, laying a 
big freckled hand on the cap, turned it 
easily; and Keith saw Schelhaus get up 
with a look of disgust and go into the 
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toilet. Keith had strained so hard over the 
radiator cap that one of the skimpy shirt- 
tails of his uniform had come out. As he 
tucked it back under his belt, he felt him- 
self blushing. The girl smiled at him and 
drove off. 

“Gee! Thanks, Dave,” he said, after the 
girl was gone. 

Dave grinned. 

“It takes science,” he said. “You'll catch 
on. You and me’ll stick together, kid. 
See?” 


AS TH: EVENING wore on, Keith became 
increasingly aware of the tension between 
Dave and Schelhaus and of the difficulty 
he was going to have remaining neutral 
between them. He guessed that Dave had 
his eye on Schelhaus’ job as manager of 
the station, but there were other reasons 
for the animosity. Schelhaus was not only 
disagreeable; he was lazy. He was always 
going to the toilet when there were cars 
in the drive. When he did wait on a cus- 
tomer, his manner was insolent. “Watch 
the son of a bitch now!” Dave would say 
to Keith when Schelhaus went out to a 
car. “Acts like he’s doing ’em a favor. 
Man, if I owned the Crescent City Refin- 
ing Company—!” 

When Schelhaus wasn’t working, he 
was critical. “Can’t you clean a wind- 
shield better than that?” he would say to 
Keith; or, to Dave: “The nozzle nearly 
fell out of that tank while you were 
checking the oil. You better watch your- 
self.” 

The first Negro to come into the station 
was Candle, the basketball star, and Keith 
was delighted. He was proud to be seen 
by Candle in his new uniform; he was 
even prouder to be seen by Dave and 
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Schelhaus on familiar terms with a celeb- 
rity. But he tried not to show off, either 
for Candle or for Dave and Schelhaus. 

“Hi, Candle,” he said, as casually as 
he could. 

Candle was driving a Ford pick-up, 
with Candle And Son, Trucking, painted 
on the panels. The And Son had been re- 
cently added, and the words were out of 
line. Candle was a lean, light-skinned boy 
with tight, finely drawn features. He 
seemed oddly constrained when he recog- 
nized Keith. 

“You working here?” he said, without 
interest; and when Keith asked him what 
he was doing for the summer, all he said 
was, “Trucking.” 

Keith cleaned the windshield and filled 
the radiator and checked the oil, while 
Dave stood in silence over the gasoline 
hose. When Candle drove off, Keith called 
out, “Be seeing you!” but Candle made 
no response. It was not until he was gone 
that Keith noticed the dark puddle of 
gasoline on the concrete. Dave must have 
spilled over a gallon. 

There was an awkward silence as he sat 
down between Dave and Schelhaus and 
tilted his chair against the wall. He knew 
that before long Schelhaus would lash out 
at Dave for spilling the gas, and although 
he dreaded the quarrel, he found himself 
on Schelhaus’ side, in spite of his dislike 
for him. Dave had charged Candle the 
full amount on the pump meter and 
hadn’t even apologized for the spilled gas. 

“What the hell did you mean, doing 
that?” Schelhaus said, at last. 

Keith glanced covertly at Dave. Dave 
remained silent, his gaze fixed on the cars 
passing in the street. 


“You ain’t a Commie, are you?” Schel- 
haus said. 

Still Dave did not speak; and then 
Keith saw that Schelhaus was looking at 
him, not at Dave. 

“You mean me?” 

“Who the hell else do you think I 
mean?” 

“Why, of course I’m not a Communist, 
Mr. Schelhaus. Why?” 

Schelhaus’ voice rose. 

“Then what the hell did you think you 
were doing back there?” 

Keith turned in appeal to Dave. He 
had no idea what Schelhaus was talking 
about. But stare 
straight ahead. 

“| don’t understand, Mr. Schelhaus.” 

“Oh, yes, you do!” Schelhaus shouted. 
“You know damn well what I mean! Giv- 


Dave continued to 


ing that nigger radiator service and wip- 
ing off his windshield!” 

“But you said—” 

“I said?” Schelhaus screamed. “I never 
told you to give free service to a goddam 
black nigger!” 

“But the job—” 

“There ain’t no job in the country can 
make a white man wait on a nigger! This 
is still a free country, and you'd better 
learn that pretty quick—you and your 
old man both, with all his Commie notions 
about sending my kids to school with nig- 
gers and letting them use our swimming 
pools! You'll see!” 

At the unexpected inclusion of his 
father in the tirade, Keith lost his temper. 

“Mr. Schelhaus, the Negro—” 

Schelhaus made an obscene noise and 


got up. At the station door, however, he 


stopped and swung about. 
“The Neegro—!” he mocked, in a 
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high-pitched voice. “Listen to him, will 
you? The Neegro—!” 

He went into the toilet then and 
slammed the door behind him. 

Keith was trembling, and when Dave 
got up and laid a hand on his shoulder, he 
drew away. 

“Listen, kid, you pulled a boo-boo,” 
Dave said softly. “If there’s anything the 
old son of a bitch hates worse than nig- 
gers, it’s Commies. But don’t worry. 
You'll catch on. You and me—” 

“But I’m not a Communist!” 

“O.K., O.K.,” Dave said soothingly. 
“IT ain’t saying you are.” 

“And my father isn’t either. He’s only 
trying to carry out the law. After all, 
those schools like Booker T.—” 

“O.K., O.K., kid. That stuff’s all right 
on paper, but you got to keep some things 
in mind.” 

Keith turned on him angrily, but Dave 
raised his hand and kept on talking. 

“I know. Now you're going to start 
telling me about the Constitution. I’ve 
read all about it in the newspapers. But 
the Constitution ain’t got nothing to 
do with a job like this. See? When you're 
working in a place like this, buddy, you 
don’t give a nigger an inch or he'll walk 
all over you. See? Schelhaus is right about 
that.” Suddenly his voice changed, and 
he put his hand back on Keith’s shoulder. 
“It’s a matter of self-respect, kid. A guy 
has got to keep his self-respect or he ain’t 
worth a damn. It’s just a matter of self- 
respect. See?” 

Keith did not see, but a car came in at 
that moment, and when it left, Schelhaus 
was back in his chair. The rest of the eve- 
ning Keith refrained from giving free 
service to Negroes, but he told himself he 
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was only postponing a showdown. He was 
determined to make Dave, at least, see 
things his way if it took all summer. 


JUST BEFORE closing time, it was Dave's 
and Schelhaus’ self-respect he was think- 
ing of, not his own, when he refused the 
tip. His own self-respect was almost gone 
by that time. 

Dave and Schelhaus were inside total- 
ing the day’s receipts and Keith was out 
beside the pumps hosing down the con- 
crete paving when a Negro in a Cadillac 
drove in. Keith filled the Negro’s tank but 
ignored the dusty windshield and did not 
ask about the oil or water. The gasoline 
came to exactly three dollars, but the Ne- 
gro handed him three one-dollar bills and 
a quarter. 

“It’s three dollars even,” Keith said. 

The Negro grinned at him. He was 
very black and roly-poly and genial-look- 
ing. Keith imagined him as an m. c. in a 
night club or a musician in a jazz band. 

“I got plenty more where that comes 
from,” the Negro said. 

Keith shook his head. 

“T didn’t do anything but give you 
gas,” he said; and at once he was sorry. 
He had not meant it the way it sounded. 
He thrust the quarter back into the Ne- 
gro’s hand in confusion. 

The Negro gave him a queer look. Then 
he shrugged 

“O.K., Mr. City Refining 
Company,” he said, reading the words 
across Keith’s shirt-front. “You don’t like 
my two-bits, Mr. Crescent City Refining 


Company, that’s O.K. with me.” 


Crescent 


He revved the motor, and the big-car 
lurched out of the drive. 


When Keith went the 


into 


station, 
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neither Schelhaus nor Dave looked up, but 
he knew at once that they had been dis- 
cussing him and that it was Dave who 
had been doing most of the talking. 
Dave's face was both sheepish and defiant. 

“Is there anything else I can do before 
I go, Mr. Schelhaus?” Keith asked. 

Schelhaus gave an ugly laugh. 

“Do you want me to tell you?” he said. 

Keith was puzzled and stood silent in 
the doorway. Finally, Dave raised his eyes 
and looked at him. 

“Look, kid,” said, solemnly. 
“Maybe I’m wrong. But did I see you turn 


down a tip out there just now, or didn’t 


Dave 


“Why, yes,” Keith said. “I didn’t do 
anything but give the man the gas he 
paid for.” 

Dave shrugged and turned to Schel- 
haus. 

“IT give up,” he said. 

“But all I did was—” 

“Listen, Mr. College Boy!” Schelhaus 
said, cutting him off. “If you think you 
can come in here and start turning down 
ups, you got think coming! 
Maybe you don’t need the money, your 
old man being the Mayor and all, but 
Dave and I do. We work for our living!” 

“But the Negro—” 


another 


“The Neegro—!"” Schelhaus screamed 
at him, and went into the toilet. 

“Look, kid,” Dave said then, coldly. 
“When somebody offers you a tip, you 
take it. See? And a nigger’s money is just 
as good as anybody’s. See? What I mean, 
it’s better, because they ain’t got no right 
to so much of it like they’re getting these 
days anyhow.” 


Keith remained in the doorway staring 
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uncomprehendingly at Dave until Schel- 
haus came out of the toilet. Then he 
turned without speaking and crossed the 
dark plain of concrete to the street. 
Under the street light, he noticed for 
the first time that his new uniform was 


Slow Fall 


HORACE E. HAMILTON 


Windows that stay open in October 
Pass on the scandal of summer: 
Tardy displays too rich to deny, 
Pungent fruit airs that tease 
Regrets from crickets and birds, 
Or maundering bees in catal pas 
Yellowing from rains gone by. 


Far from legitimate June 

Sun doing penance at last: 

Startling the calendar mind 

With late buds where no bee stops; 
Tickling repose with a feather 

Of death, holding its summer breath 
Till a leaf in the sweet sick air 
Trembles, and drops. 


streaked with oil and water where the 
Negro’s Cadillac had splattered him. A 
bus was approaching, but he ignored it. 
Although the night was still warm, he 
wanted to walk the long distance across 
the city to his home. 


Apple-tart taste from bit essence 
In a splutter of summer; smoke’s 
Lazy adieu to delight, to frame 
Any man alean on his rake, or 
Heaping the lost rush of months 
For summer’s sake—while a rumor 
Of death is hushed in bare limbs 
Or hisses up with a flame. 


Somewhere the roads past vacation 
Glimmer scheduleless in pines, 
Outcrop and fern sloping to ocean, 

To smother in tan-carpeted silence; 
And oak-gold still hanging on azure 
Lineaments as soft as Narcissus, 

Sharp gull-lines of eternal sky-brother. 
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Pride and Passion in the Maghreb 


The Dilemma of French Colonialism 


ALBERT GUERARD 


I AM NO FOLLOWER of Rousseau, who 
grandly said: “First of all, let us brush 
aside the facts!” But raw facts alone will 
not suffice: they have to be classified, meas- 
ured, and weighed. Especially in regard to 
the current North African situation is this 
a delicate task: the French government 
and our own State Department have at 
their command enormously more facts 
than I could bring out here—yet both are 
bewildered. What should be our guide in 
the selection of the facts? Interests? Prin- 
ciples? Sentiments? Passions? 

If by interests you mean material inter- 
ests, order, peace, prosperity, the result is 
paradoxical. It would be to the material 
interest of the Arabs to keep the French 
in North Africa. The French are exploit- 
ing the land, not the people. Drive away 
the French with their know-how, and the 
probable result will be anarchy and fam- 
ine. On the other hand, it would be to the 
material interest of France to clear out of 
North Africa altogether. For many years, 
and perhaps from the very beginning, 
France has been pouring more money into 
her possessions than she has drawn from 
them. Imperialism does not pay. It would 
be good business for France to withdraw 
all her colonists from North Africa at her 
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own expense and without compensation. 
They could not be resettled in European 
France, which is already overpopulated; 
but they might be moved into Brazil, the 
land of boundless opportunities. 

To talk about interests sounds realistic. 
The problem is: Whose interests? and for 
how long? Far from clashing, interests and 
principles actually merge: principles are 
not vague abstractions, they stand for gen- 
eral and permanent interests. It is foolish 
and disastrous to sacrifice the permanent 
and the general to immediate precarious 
success. So I unblushingly take my stand 
on principles. It is shortsighted, and there- 
fore self-defeating, for us, in the defense 
of liberty, to strike an alliance with 
Franco, the unrepentant friend and ally of 
Hitler and Mussolini. In the case of North 
Africa, it would be dangerous for us to 
commit ourselves to France right or wrong 
just because France is the keystone of 
NATO, and because a neutral, hostile, or 
hopelessly weakened France would mean 
the collapse of our present policy. It would 
be even more perilous for us to turn 
against North African independence sim- 
ply because the Soviets favor it. Many 
unimpeachable Americans are “fellow- 
travelers” on this particular issue. The 
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belief that we must invariably follow—in 
reverse—the Moscow line is, to put it 
mildly, unrealistic. 

As for sentiments, which are easily in- 
flamed into passions, they are facts, potent 
facts, and have to be recognized as such. 
But to recognize is not to capitulate. 
Everything in the world is a fact, the 
stench as well as the fragrance, the germ 
as well as the germicide, the crime as well 
as the police. The French have their senti- 
ments. For those who, like General Man- 
gin,’ think of greatness in terms of sheer 
bulk, to give up dominion anywhere in 
the world is an intolerable humiliation. On 
a higher plane is the sentiment—for many 
a passionate sentiment—not to let a union 
which has endured for 126 years be dis- 
rupted: our own Union was consider- 
ably younger when Lincoln delivered the 
Gettysburg Address. It is a fierce senti- 
ment for most of the North African set- 


tlers not to let their traditional supremacy 


be challenged: a sentiment shared by the 
British in Kenya, by the Boers in South 
Africa, by the whites in our own Dixie- 
land. On the other hand, it is a sentiment 
for the Arabs and Berbers not to submit 
to inequality, racial, political, religious, 
cultural. Above all, it is a sentiment, an 
ardent passion, for some of the Moslems 
to drive away the infidels from Islamic 
land: the sentiment of jealous unreason- 
ing exclusiveness which urged Spain to 
suppress the Moors and the Jews, the sen- 
timent which translated itself into Hitler’s 
death factories. 

Facts and sentiments should not be re- 
jected offhand because they conflict with 
our preconceptions or our desires. But 
they should not be accepted uncritically. 


I“Prance is a nation of a hundred million.” 


Our task is to define the problems, and to 
think honestly about them. The difficulty 
is that we cannot think without words, 
and that a point comes where words, the 
instruments of thought, rebel against 
thought, warp and arrest thought. Tru- 
isms may become so laden with traditional 
and sentimental associations that they 
cease to be even roughly true. In our own 
case, our thought was crystallized in 1776, 
and crystallized might be synonymous 
with fossilized. So we give a sacred and 
absolute significance to terms which, in 
other instances, might well be meaningless, 
equivocal, or delusive. Historically, we 
hate colonialism and all its works, and we 
love independence. Therefore we side auto- 
matically with every group which uses 
the same watchwords as did the Revolu- 
tionary Fathers. To be sure, while we 
gloried in our secession from England, and 
approved of the secession of Texas from 
Mexico, the Unionists felt no sympathy 
with the struggle of the Confederacy for 
independence. If the principle of govern- 
ment by consent should clash with the 
idea of Union, Union must be enforced, 
and consent sacrificed, even at the cost of 
ruthless war: an opinion heartily endorsed 
by many a patriotic Frenchman at this 
hour. Few Americans sympathized with 
Aguinaldo’s desperate stand for Philippine 
independence; and the handful of Puerto 
Rican nationalists have no heroic halo in 
our eyes. The problem is whose withers 
are wrung. 


rr 1s the special problems of Algeria that 
I propose to examine here. However, it is 
indispensable to think in terms of French 
North Africa, for the three countries, 
Tunis, Algeria, Morocco, form a single en- 
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tity, which might be called the Maghreb. 
In all three there is a coastal plain, very 
narrow in Algeria, at times reduced to 
mere pockets, the Tell; there are high 
plateaus, which remind us of Nevada, 
between the two ranges of the Atlas 
Mountains; and then there is the illim- 
itable Sahara. In all three there is the 
same incredible racial mixture: one-tenth 
Europeans, perhaps one-fortieth Jews, 
one-quarter descendants of the Arab in- 
vaders. The rest, loosely known as Ber- 
bers—all the non-Arabic elements con- 
verted to Islam—comprise prehistoric 
populations: those mysterious Cro-Mag- 
nons who, twenty thousand years ago, 
attained a skill in drawing which most of 
us might envy; Numidians; Phoenicians 
who founded Carthage; Romans who im- 
posed their rule and their language, and 
left admirable monuments from El Djem 
to Volubilis; Goths and Vandals (I have 
seen, particularly near Constantine, blue- 
eyed Berbers with long reddish mus- 
taches); a few Negroes, especially in 
Morocco; and in the cities, the nameless 
progeny of captured Christians, adven- 
turers, and renegades. The idea that there 
is a solid homogeneous mass of North Afri- 
cans lorded over by a handful of French- 
men is very wide of the mark. The very 
term native is misleading: the bulk of the 
“European” population is native born. 
This Maghreb is part of the Western 
Mediterranean world, not of tropical 
Africa, and not of the Near East. Between 
Algiers and Cairo, there stretch fifteen 
hundred miles; between Algiers and Paris, 
eight hundred; between Algiers and Mar- 
seilles, four hundred: an hour’s flight. The 
situation is radically different from that of 


Indochina, whose connection with France 
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was unnatural and at best precarious. 
Until the advent of aviation, which even 
now plays a minor part in freight traffic, 
the sea was the great highway, the desert 
the great obstacle. The Lybian desert sep- 
arates the Maghreb from the Levant; the 
Sahara severs it from Dark Africa. It has 
been said that Africa begins at the Pyre- 
nees; it would be truer to say that Europe 
extends as far as the Sahara. 

These three countries have, alas! another 
element in common: their ineradicable 
poverty. The teeming picturesqueness of 
the cities, in Morocco their excellent plan- 
ning, many fine public works, a few im- 
pressive buildings, choice spots in the Tell 
or the Chaouia, might create a delusion: 
there are parts of Morocco that look like 
an improved Southern California. But it 
is a delusion: the fertile foothill region is 
narrow, the high plateaus are semideserts, 
the Sahara is the Sahara. There are some 
mineral resources, nitrates and phosphates, 
iron in the Djebel Ouenza, some coal, none 
of the best, at Kenadsa. The search for oil 
by American and French prospectors has 
so far proved disappointing. In extent and 
in climate, the Maghreb challenges com- 
parison with California: but its resources 
are tragically inferior, and its population 
nearly twice as great. Thanks to the secu- 
rity which was created by France, and 
which prevailed until a few years ago, 
thanks to measures of sanitation woefully 
crude by our standards, but still very 
effective, that population is increasing at 
a catastrophic rate. For a century and a 
half we have tried to shrug away the 
incubus evoked by old Malthus: is it an 
unmixed blessing that man should increase 
and multiply? When hasty visitors, struck 
with the abysmal poverty of the native 
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quarters, put all the blame on the French, 
they are committing a grievous injustice. 

This economic-demographic problem 
had to be mentioned. I must voice my 
conviction, however, that the present 
political difficulties in Algeria are not of 
economic origin, and cannot be cured by 
economic means. Distress per se leads only 
to sullen despair. Revolutions are bred, 
not out of misery, but out of hope. Pov- 
erty might at most prepare the way for 
communism, not for nationalism, and still 
less for democracy. M. Mendés-France 
proposed a vast program of economic de- 
velopment in North Africa. I am heartily 
in favor of it: riches may be a curse, but 
poverty is no blessing. But I wager that if 
the natives were shaken out of their 
apathy, they would become even more dif- 
ficult to manage. Economics has a large 
sphere of its own; but the materialistic or 
economic interpretation of all things does 
not satisfy me. I prefer, in many cases, the 
cultural interpretation of economics. If 
this be treason to the sacred word of Karl 
Marx, make the most of it. 


IN THEIR CONNECTION with France, the 
three countries did not travel by the same 
road or at the same time. Algeria came 
first, as early as 1830. It was only because 
France was firmly established in Algeria, 
had indeed made Algeria an extension of 
France, that she was reluctant to see rival 
nations extending their power on either 
flank. She was as averse to Italian influ- 
ence in Tunis as we were to French in- 
fluence in Mexico. As for the Germans 
who, a generation later, were casting hun- 


gry eyes at Morocco, have not the French 
-and in addition the Belgians, the Dutch, 
the Danes, the Poles, and the Czechs— 
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valid reasons to consider them as undesir- 
able neighbors? The protectorates over 
Tunis in 1881, over Morocco in 1912 
(after a whole decade of preparation) 
were meant not so much to extend the 
possessions of France as to forestall aggres- 
sion. They were preventive measures, best 
justified under th = ghteous plea: “If a 
crime has to be uiitted, it had better 
be committed by an honest man.” This 
policy of the glacis, or defensive zones of 
influence, was probably mistaken. It en- 
venomed France’s relations with her Euro- 
pean neighbors, without bringing her any 
increment of strength. During World 
War I, Lyautey managed to hold Morocco 
with reduced forces, and to send Moroc- 
can divisions to the Western front: a re- 
markable triumph. But for many decades, 
both from the diplomatic point of view 
and from the military, Tunis and Morocco 
have been constant liabilities, not assets. 
It looks as though the mistakes had now a 
fair chance of being corrected. 

The Tunisian and Moroccan problems, 
although tangled, are not insoluble, be- 
cause in both countries there was at least 
a semblance of a government. The rule of 
the Bey in Tunis was effete, that of the 
Sultan in Morocco was precarious: the 
greater part of the country was in a state 
of chronic rebellion. Still, there were sov- 
ereigns with whom it was possible to nego- 
tiate. This made it possible to consider the 
mitigation, and ultimately the abolition, 
of the protectorate, with a perilous twi- 
light of “free and equal interdependence.” 
This was achieved by Mendés-France and 
by Edgar Faure within the last two years; 
and although the situation is tense, it is 
not desperate. We must not forget, how- 
ever, that the Maghreb is one, or that the 
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Maghreb has cultural ties with the rest of 
the Arab world. If the Algerian problem 
is not intelligently and generously settled 
(I believe the two terms to be almost 
coextensive: meanness and stupidity are 
linked, and they never pay), the trem- 
ulous promise of better understanding 
with Tunis and Morocco will vanish. The 
moderate and enlightened leader of the 
Tunisians, Bourguiba, cannot conceal the 
fact that his people are in sympathy with 
their feliow-Moslems in Algeria. France 
must win over the Algerians, or lose what 
she still holds in Tunis and Morocco. 
The essential difficulty is that while 
there were, nominally at least, a Tunisia 
and a Morocco, there never was an Algeria. 
The very name was created by the French, 
and no definite reality goes with the name. 
It was the last Bourbon king, Charles X, 
who on a flimsy pretext conquered the city 
of Algiers in 1830—at the very moment 
when his own throne was tumbling. A rap 
of the fan by a peevish Dey was duly 
avenged, and the ancient lilies of France 
were regilded. The successor of Charles X, 
the Citizen-King, cautious, crafty, peace- 
at-any-price Louis-Philippe, was greatly 
embarrassed by the squalling infant left 
on the steps of his throne. He would gladly 
have cleared out of Algiers; but he had to 
stay, because England wanted him to go, 
and, his crown insecure, he had to show 
his mettle. At that time there were only 
local chieftains, nests of pirates on the 
coast, embattled brigands in the fastnesses 
of the interior, rugged mountain villages 
in Kabylia, roaming tribes on the confines 
of the Sahara. The conquest continued 
piecemeal throughout the eighteen years 
of the bourgeois monarchy. The defense of 
one region always demanded the securing 
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of the region just beyond, and so ad infini- 
tum. Algerian warfare, dashing, spirited, 
tolerably safe, not too costly, was the mili- 
tary romance of this stodgy and truly 
Coolidgian regime, under which France’s 
business was Business. 

The French tried to find in their chief 
enemy, Abd-el-Kader, Emir of Mascara, 
a leader with whom they could treat after 
they had defeated him. General Bugeaud 
actually sought to build him up. But in 
vain: Abd-el-Kader never was acknowl- 
edged by the whole Moslem population as 
their ruler or even as their leader. In com- 
pensation, he became a hero of legend in 
France, like General Robert E. Lee in the 
American North. He had to surrender in 
1847; in his Syrian exile, he turned into an 
excellent friend of the French, and urged 
the reconciliation of the two elements. 

This dream of creating an Algerian en- 
tity was revived by Napoleon III, whose 
views were frequently as generous and as 
far-sighted as those of the other Protector 
of Mexico, our own Emperor Norton. He 
spoke of Algeria as “an Arab kingdom at 
our gates,” and of himself as “the Emperor 
of the Arabs as well as of the French.” 
In 1865 he was wildly acclaimed by the 
natives, who cailed him El Kerim, the 
Generous. Already weakened by disease, 
however, and embroiled in complex difh- 
culties in Rome, in Mexico, on the Rhine, 
he was not able to turn his intuition into a 
consistent policy. 

Because there was no_ pre-existing 
Algeria—because, as early as the 1840's, 
the French had flocked across the Mediter- 
ranean and started transforming the land 
~France tentatively, half-reluctantly ex- 


tended her administrative framework to 


her new possessions. The country was 
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divided into three, recently four, and now? 
twelve départements, complete with pre- 
fects, subprefects, schools, and tribunals 
on the French pattern. So Algeria became, 
legally, an integral part of France, under 
the Ministry of the Interior, and sent rep- 
resentatives to the French parliament. 
This decision, at first hesitant and barely 
conscious, gradually hardened into a 
policy and a principle. Although unrealis- 
tic, it created in the course of generations 
at least the shadow of reality. For many 
Frenchmen, deceived by the Frenchified 
facade of the great cities, Algeria is hardly 
less French than Corsica, Brittany, or Al- 
sace. The French are often praised—or 
blamed 


original confusion has never been dissi- 


for their logic: in this case, an 


pated. In all countries, not excluding our 
own, politicians and even political scien- 
tists are guided by the grand old British 
principle of muddling through somehow. 
Algeria, although merely an aggregate of 
three, four, or twelve départements, has a 
governor-general,® and, for the last half- 
century, the embryo of a local parliament, 
at first modestly called the Financial Dele- 
gations, and now the Algerian Assembly. 
Algeria is France, and Algeria is not 
France. The cost of such empiricism and 
confusion is heavy. 


THE OFFICIAL DOCTRINE, therefore, was 
to consider Algeria as an integral part of 
metropolitan France, in process of assimi- 
lation. The idea of assimilation is by no 
means absurd. I have seen its triumph in 
Hawaii: between my two sojourns, in 
1930 and in 1950, the new Japanese gen- 


eration had manifestly become American- 


~ By decree dated June 28, 1956 
®* Now “Minister Resident.” 
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ized. Assimilation is found at the begin- 
ning of French history: Gaul, conquered 
by Caesar, became Roman in loyalty and 
culture within a hundred years. Parts of 
France with traditions and a language of 
their own, Brittany, Alsace, Flanders, the 
Basque region, Languedoc and Provence, 
Nice, Corsica, were gradually fused into 
a grand unity. A slow process: until yes- 
terday, the majority of the Alsatians did 
not speak French. But you will never con- 
vince a true Frenchman—or an Ameri- 
can, wherever we have the same problem 
to face—that it is not a desirable one. 
Assimilation is not submission to alien 
rules: it means initiation into a more lib- 
eral way of life. I have just glanced at a 
patriotic brochure in which America is 
described as “a perfect Union, one and 
inseparable.” The French Revolution had 
adopted almost exactly the same formula: 
“The French Republic, One and Indivis- 
ible.” Separatism is disloyalty, and seces- 
sion is a crime. 

But if a union is to be perfect, all dwell- 
ers in the land, without distinction of color 
or creed, must have equal rights. No gen- 
uine union can remain half-slave, half- 
free. And in Algeria, natives and Euro- 
peans did not, and do not even yet, live 
under the same law. 

For this difficult, this perilous situation, 
responsibilities are divided. In 1830 the 
French had promised to respect the cus- 
toms and the religion of the natives; and 
they have kept their word-—almost too 
well. The Koran is not purely a spiritual 
document: like Leviticus and Deuteron- 
omy, it is an elaborate code; and while 
Leviticus and Deuteronomy have been re- 
pealed even by the most conservative Bible 
Christians, the Koran is still binding on 
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all true Moslems. The French could not 
impose French law concerning marriage, 
divorce, inheritance, the status of women, 
upon a population which clung fanatically 
to its own sacred rules. But on the other 
hand, it 
have that population participate, through 
its elected representatives, in the making 
of French law, which it rejects. The Jews, 


would seem paradoxical to 


at that time not more advanced in mod- 
ern civilization than the Arabs, became 
French citizens in 1870, through the 
famous Crémieux decree, because they 
accepted the French Civil Code. The Mos- 
lems did not. 

This was the one great obstacle to assim- 
ilation. In principle, the Arabs and Ber- 
bers were welcome to become full-fledged 
French citizens. But in order to do so, they 
had to give up their Moslem status; and 
this, to most of them, seemed like apostasy. 
A few did cross the dividing line, consid- 
ering that French law was not antagonistic 
to the spiritual message of their religion. 
But they were very few, and their experi- 
ence was not a happy one. Despised by 
their “M’Tourni” 
(transfuges), they were not cordially wel- 
comed by the Catholics, who constituted 


fellow-believers as 


the bulk of the European population. 


YET THE OBSTACLE was not insuperable. 
By the time of Algeria’s centennial, in 
1930, the country seemed on the eve of 
a great and peaceful change. There were 
no segregation laws. The natives took part 
in municipal electiens; they were repre- 
sented in the modest local parliament, the 
Delegations. The situation was incompar- 
ably better than in Kenya, South Africa, 
or even our own South. At that time, the 
Arab leaders desired only a fuller share of 
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French citizenship. A former governor- 
general of Algeria, a friend of Léon Blum, 
Senator Maurice Viollette, proposed a plan 
which could have broken the deadlock. All 
natives who, through their education, their 
professional standing, their services to the 
state as soldiers or officials, had proved that 
they were capable of facing the problems 
of a modern democracy, would have been 
granted full citizenship en bloc, in abso- 
lute equality with the Europeans, without 
having to give up their Mohammedan 
status. In 1937, when I was on a prolonged 
tour of investigation in North Africa, 
Governor-General Lebeau arranged a con- 
ference for me to meet the leaders of the 
Messrs. Bendjelloud, Bouker- 
denna, Ferhat Abbas, Saadan, Benhadj. 


natives, 


These men were certainly not inferior to 
any similar group in any Western democ- 
racy; they were far less disquieting than 
the fantastic Abbé Lambert, at that time 
mayor of Oran; they had a faultless com- 
mand both of the French language and of 
French logic. It struck me that there were 
radical differences of opinion among them, 
underlying their immediate common pur- 
pose. All were in favor of the Vicllette 
Plan, as a first step. 

The obstacle came not from metropoli- 
tan France, and not from the French ofh- 
cials in Algeria, but from the colonists. 
For a hundred years they had lived in the 
proud consciousness of being a ruling 
minority, a caste, and they would not 
forfeit their privilege. The Viollette Plan, 
modest in appearance, might have been 
swiftly effective: the French, in Algeria 
as well as in European France, are sharply 
divided, and the new Mohammedan citi- 
zens might well have assumed a decisive 


influence. In the course of a single genera- 
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tion, French voters of Moslem origin 
would inevitably have outnumbered those 
of European and Catholic descent. The 
colonists succeeded in killing the Viollette 
Plan, with the threat of armed rebellion: 
just as, only a few months ago, they 
frightened Premier Guy Mollet‘ into 
abandoning the veteran statesman Gen- 
eral Catroux, whom he had appointed to 
carry out a liberal policy. Quos vult per- 
dere Jupiter dementat. 

Their one great argument, urged with 
passionate self-righteousness, was: “Are 
you going to give full citizenship to 
polygamists?” — a problem we had to face 
in Utah, The objection might seem for- 
midable, although there is biblical warrant 
for polygamy. But France had already 
taken that very step in the four cities of 
Senegal, where Moslems have the vote. On 
practically every issue debated in parlia- 
ment, the question of polygamy is irrele- 
vant. Polygamy is not compulsory under 
Koranic law: it is only permitted. As the 
sexes are evenly balanced in Algeria, 
polygamy remains an exception. 

The Viollette Plan was shelved, not 
defeated outright. It might have had a 
better chance a few months later, if France 
and Algeria had been allowed to solve their 
arduous problems in peace. But this is One 
World: in 1936, not in 1939, World War 
Il began. It began with the concerted 
attack of the dictators, Franco, Hitler, 
Mussolini, on the Spanish Republic. It con- 
tinued with the sacrifice of Czechoslovak 
democracy and the shameful surrender of 
the so-called liberal powers, while America 
remained virtuously neutral. Blum’s Front 
Populaire, with its generous aspirations, 


*His name means “a soft little Guy” in French. A 
mere coincidence. 
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was doomed: “Rather Hitler than Blum!” 
In the impending, the inexorable catastro- 
phe, the claims of the Algerian Moslems 
for liberty and equality were tacitly 
ignored. 

During World War II the situation in 
Algeria deteriorated almost irreparably. 
First came the French collapse; then the 
Pétain-Laval policy of collaboration, more 
humiliating than defeat. Then arose in 
Algeria itself the conflicts, perceptible 
even when secret, between various French 
elements: the precarious and equivocal 
rule of Weygand, the brief and bewilder- 
ing Darlan episode, the tussle between 
Giraud and De Gaulle: all this made the 
Arabs believe that the French colossus had 
feet of clay. Above all, there was the 
American invasion. America, the super- 
power saving the French almost in spite 
of themselves, meant Franklin Roosevelt; 
and Roosevelt, whom I still greatly admire, 
was like most Americans a doctrinaire, a 
fanatic, of anticolonialism. Even though 
his words were guarded, even though he 
promised France the restoration of all her 
possessions, his sentiments were known to 
the Moslem population. 

Worst of all, there was the sharp revival 
of Pan-Arabic imperialism, with Cairo as 
its center. The chief cause of this was the 
creation of the Zionist state. A land which 
had ceased to be Jewish eighteen cen- 
turies ago, a land which had been Arabic 
for twelve hundred years, was wrenched 
from the helpless Moslem world. When 
the Arab powers attempted to right what 
they must consider as an insufferable in- 
jury, they were shamefully defeated by 
the young David, the new Israel, to the 
applause of the West. This humiliation re- 
vived what we hoped had been buried 
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forever: Mohammedan fanaticism. Not 
nationalism: nationalism is a convenient 
slogan which only obscures the real issues. 
The rebels in Algeria are not fighting for 
a free, peaceful, prosperous Algeria: they 
are fighting under the banner of the 
Prophet. This is theocratic imperialism of 
the most dangerous kind, and most alien 
to the modes of thought of modern 
democracy. 

Communism plays a part in this ubi- 
quitous conflict, of which Algeria is but 
a minor theater. In theory, communism 
opposes imperialism and colonialism—un- 
less they are practiced by the right people, 
that is to say by the Communists (just as 
we like to call our manifest imperialism 
“leadership of the Free World’). And the 
Soviets are only too glad to create difficul- 
ties for the plutodemocracies, as they put 
it, banded against them ever since 1917. 
But if the Communists in France as well 
as in Russia are openly in sympathy with 
the Algerian rebels,® the Algerian rebels 
are not Communists. There are traces of 
primitive communism in the backward 
tribes: their way of life far antedates 
Adam Smith and Ricardo. But their pres- 
ent fight is a Holy War; they form the 
Army of Allah. And they spurn as athe- 
istic the leadership of the dialectic 
materialists. 


rHis 1s the essential point. The rebels at 
present are not nationalists, they are not 
democrats, they are guided by the same 
fierce fanaticism that marked original 
Islam. The venom, long dormant, has not 
lost its virulence. They are the foes, not of 
the Europeans merely, but of moderation 
wherever found. If the fellagha, as they 
Jean-Paul 


"Including steady fellow-travelers like 


Sartre with his Temps Modernes. 
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are called, slit the throats of isolated French 
farmers, teachers, doctors, and nurses, they 
slit with even fiercer gusto the throats of 
those Mohammedans who are ready to seek 
liberty, equality, prosperity through ne- 
gotiations with the infidels. The man upon 
whom they heap their curses is Bourguiba, 
the Tunisian premier, the traitor who has 
secured independence for Tunisia without 
killing or driving away the very last 
Roumi. In spite of unofficial hints trom 
agents scattered in neutral countries, the 
rebels have made it plain that there can 
be no parleying: the French must surren- 
der unconditionally. And not only the 
French: if they and the Jews were driven 
out, all the Moslems tainted with modern 
civilization would be subjected to the ruth- 
less tyranny of primitive zealots. To have 
attended a French school or worked in a 
French-owned plant would be an inefface- 
able stigma. So as a hater of violence, as a 
lover of liberty and peace, I believe there 
can be no truckling with the terrorists. 

A policy of sheer repression, however, 
will not suffice. It is actually self-defeat- 
ing. It arouses world opinion against the 
French: unjustly no doubt, for the French 
did not initiate a rule of terror. It inexor- 
ably drives the moderates toward the 
extremists: if the French have nothing 


definite to offer, perhaps the progressives, 


with Russian and American aid, might 


wrench the leadership of the rebellion 
from the fanatics. A desperate gamble: 
still it offers a faint hope, and the faintest 
hope is better than none. 

The Viollette Plan has been left far 
behind. Even the offer of complete inte- 
gration with France—every Moslem a full 
citizen, at once, with every right enjoyed 
by the French—came far too late. It hov- 
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ered obscurely in Guy Mollet’s mind; but 
I am not sure that the French hon- 
estly desired it: imagine a hundred and 
twenty Moslem deputies at the Palais 
Bourbon, out of six hundred. An Algerian 
republic or dominion, with complete 
autonomy, vaguely linked with France 
in a French commonwealth? This could 
not be achieved overnight. For the neces- 
sity remains, for a few years at least, to 
protect the European and Jewish minori- 
ties, as well as the large minority of Mos- 
lems who have been deeply influenced by 
French culture. 

The curse of the moderates is their 
incurable timidity. They cling, to use the 
absurd phrase, to the middle of the road, 
thus courting collisions from both sides. 
Mendés-France, in concert with such con- 
servatives as the readers of Le Monde, with 
such intellectuals as Sartre, and with the 
largest party in France, the Communists, 
might have a more dynamic policy to pro- 
pose. But this would mean the lifting of 
our veto on a new Front Populaire with 
Communist participation. The resignation 
of Mendés-France from a weak and be- 
wildered cabinet was a ray of hope. But 
the Indochina 
Mendés-France, who could have come to 
honorable terms with Ho-Chi-Minh, was 
called only when the disaster was irrepar- 
able. 


precedent is ominous: 


We must reconcile facts, interests, prin- 
ciples, sentiments. Algeria is not France; 
neither is Algeria a solid, homogeneous 
country ready for nationhood of the 
American type. The cry for Nationalism, 


I must repeat, obscures the real issue, which 
is Liberty and Justice. Liberty means not 
independence—all individuals, all nations, 


are interdependent—but tolerance, mu- 
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tual respect, friendliness. The solution, in 
Algeria, in the whole Maghreb, is plural- 
ism, the peaceful coexistence, the fruitful 
co-operation, the converging evolution of 
many groups. This was the ideal of Mar- 
shal Lyautey, and the present policy of 
the French in Tunis and Morocco is but a 
return to the principles and practices of 
that great soldier and statesman. 

Every thought of supremacy must be 
frankly abandoned. The French Dixie- 
crats must be saved from their own folly. 
Sweeping reforms must be initiated at 
once, as Mendés-France proposes. It is sui- 
cidal to wait for the restoration of material 
order: the reforms are the first condition 
of order. They must be offered at the 
beginning and as a beginning. A definite 
period of time must be set as—after many 
decades of hesitation—we did for the Phil- 
ippines, during which the Algerian Com- 
monwealth would still be guided by France 
in the difficult task of creating an atmos- 
phere of freedom and tolerance. 

Above all, Ecrasez |’Inféme! Let us 
turn away from fanatical pride, whether 
French or Moslem. Let sentiments and 
even passions be free: but let them not be 
translated into totalitarian tyranny. The 
same enlightened rule might be applied in 
the Near East, in Cyprus and in Palestine. 
Such a policy we could well endorse. It 
would be more in harmony with our ideals 
than joining the fellagha in desiring the 
total destruction of the French and all 
their works. And as the hour is a solemn 
one, and the time is pressing, let us close 
with Bossuet’s great quotation from the 
second Psalm: Ft nunc, reges, intelligite; 
erudimini, qui judicatis terram. “Be wise 
now therefore, O ye kings; be instructed, 
ye judges of the earth.” 
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The Urgent Word 


PAUL PETRIE 


She never knew the urgent word 
until she lost 

all that makes the word worthwhile 
in a Stone past: 


a childhood hiding fairy tales 

in deaf ears; 

a youth that drowned its longing cries 
in woman’s tears. 


But now the voice had found its way 
through the shrouding grass. 
Cricket magic sang the fields 

at loud-last. 


All the bells she never dreamed 

those tongues tripped, 

and Sleeping Beauties, Swans and Slippers 
rose to her lips. 


But she had learned want’s lesson 
too wishing-well. 

Her Cinderella had never gone 
to a King’s ball. 


And what she spoke were shattered toys, 
childish tears, 


the cheated, unbelieving cries 
of the lost years. 
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The Good Wife 


CHARLES RAMSDELL 


rHERE WAS a young ranchman named An- 
tonio who would come riding into town 
every Sunday with his big hat on made of 
rabbit hair and his boots with silver spurs 
on them and, swinging over one shoulder, 
his black and white serape. His skin was 
so well scrubbed, he could feel it shine 
through his clothes. But anyone who saw 
him ride into the streets of town, where 
the hoofs of his loping paint stallion struck 
sparks from the cobblestones, might think 
the man had fleas on him, he fidgeted so 
in the saddle. He twisted around and 
stretched his neck to stare at every girl. 
And after he had left his horse at the 
meson (where a country fellow and his 
mount can both find lodgings), and was 
going about his business on the plaza, sell- 
ing corn and buying tools and provisions 
for the ranch, he said to himself: 
“What my place really needs is a wife. 
Now that the stone fence is up, and the 
horses running in their new corral, there 
is just one thing my property lacks —a 
woman to help me take care of it, a woman 
who knows how to cook for a hungry 
farmer, a woman with the kind of bosom 
a man would be glad to keep in his 
thoughts all day long, and come home to 
at evening, a well-earned reward for mak- 
ing the stubborn earth yield us the sub- 
stance of our contented living.” 
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Antonio would stay in town and sleep 
at the meson, so he could watch the girls 
walk around the plaza Sunday evenings 
while the band played. The girls who 
walked in the plaza resembled the flowers 
there, each dressed in her own color and 
with her special fragrance. Arm in arm 
they moved around the garden to the 
right, while the men moved the epposite 
way, on the outside. Some of the men 
would single out a girl and speak or smile 
as they passed her (which was twice in 
every full turn of the plaza), but others 
looked them all over eagerly, as Antonio 
did. He said to himself: 

“The tall dark girl in the light blue 
dress with the fancy gait would be nice 
to have around the house; you could put 
her through her paces, show her off to 
your friends; but she seems too highstrung 
and skittish to be of much use on a farm. 
And that short-legged trotter in pink is 
plump and lively, but a man would have 
no rest, what with her whinnying and 
nickering night and day. And the slow- 
moving prancer in white satin is well filled 
out, but her big soft eyes roll around too 
easy; a woman like that you could never 
let out of the pasture.” 

Sure, many of the girls were pretty 
enough to flirt with, and it would be fun 
to take them home for a few days and 
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then return them. But there was not one 
he would want to be facing across the 
supper table night after night. There was 
not one he would want to find in bed with 
him when he woke up every morning. 


None of them was quite so perfectly 
shaped as his best fillies. And none was 
beautiful enough to share his green and 
golden fields. 

After the musicians on the bandstand 
in the plaza had put their instruments up 
in cases and carried them off to the can- 
tinas, and the people had thinned out, 
and there was no more merriment, An- 
tonio would walk aimlessly about the 
streets. And when he heard some fellow 
singing a serenade at a window, he would 
curse himself for a lonely, finicky fool. 
He would make the rounds of the can- 
tinas, get a little drunk, and sleep at the 
meson, and ride home early in the morning, 
sad with frustration. 

One Sunday, he decided not to spend 
the night in town, but to leave for home 
as soon as he had done his business. What 
was the sense in wasting hours, gaping 
like a silly schoolboy at fluttery females, 
when he was, after all, a hopeless bachelor, 
and would never find a wife to suit him? 

He was riding toward home through the 
street crowded with people on foot, on 
horseback, on burros, carrying pots and 
chickens and baskets of fruit and rolls of 
cloth from market — everything you can 
think of —and he was feeling quite 
alone. 

Then he saw a young girl leaning in a 
window. She was gazing at nothing in the 


world that he could see, and smiling at a 
blank walf. Her face had the beauty of a 
rose half open, when each petal shares 
and reflects the delicate light of the whole 
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flower. There was no part lovelier than 
the rest. The whole face had a radiance of 
warm and tender youth, without any 
blemish or mark of grief or thought. 

But what was she waiting for in that 
window? 

The girl did not see him, he was sure. 
Nor did she appear to see anyone else. In 
all the busy length of the street there was 
no one a young girl would be waiting for. 

A burro-driver, his face battered by 
hardship and vice, thwacked his animals 
and shouted “Arre!” A small ragged boy 
stumbled from door to door, bowed under 
his load of charcoal. A usurer, in his fine 
Sunday suit, scuttled home from Mass, 
like a tumblebug eager to regain his 
treasure. A housewife, faded and out of 
shape, slatted along to tell some other 
housewife the gossip about another house- 
wife. An old woman, like a gnarled bent 
stick, moved so painfully it seemed she 
could never get across the ground to 
wherever she might be going. 

The young girl leaning in the window 
closed her drowsy eyes and smiled. 

But what was she waiting for in that 
window? 

Without knowing how he got there, 
Antonio found himself already in the cool 
shade of the cottonwoods that, from a dis- 
tance, gave his ranch the appearance of 
a natural grove just below the mountains 
rising sharp-edged and blue above the 
plain. As he rode into the patio of his 
low-built adobe house, old Maria came 
out of the kitchen, smiling and wiping 
her hands on her apron, and her husband 
José helped him unsaddle, and they said 
six pigs had been born last night. Then 
Antonio led his handsome paint stallion 
to the stable, and he caressed the ample 
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piles of grain there, and admired the pink 
squirming pigs as they fed, and walked 
out through the orchard where the peach 
trees and the pears were in blossom, on a 
little knoll with the beehives among them, 
and looked out over the broad fields where 
the corn was standing straight and proud. 
And he wondered would the neighbors 
leave him enough water in the irrigation 
ditch this week, or would they hog it 
again. And all the time he kept thinking, 
what rich and safe earth it was for a rose 
to grow in, 


POR A WEEK Antonio neglected his work. 
Nothing went right on the ranch. 

If he rode out to look at the oats, he 
came back chewing a green blade and not 
knowing any more about the oats than 
he did before. He said to himself: 

“She is too young to be a good wife yet. 
Young girls are full of dreams; they are 
not apt to know the difference between 
their soft and sugary dreams and the rude 
world. When they learn that a man has 
other business besides coddling them and 


bringing them flowers every day and a 


new dress from town every Sunday and 
kissing them when they burn the dinner 
and holding their hand all morning when 
they have a headache, then they weep 
and howl and snivel that you don’t love 
them any more, and that they never should 
have left their mama and papa. What I 
really need is a robust woman who knows 
how honey is made, who can help me run 
the place without giving me any trouble. 
My father did not leave me this small but 
well-built house and big-enough barn and 
the fences and terraced fields that have 
cost so many generations of my people so 
much sweat, for me to go and fribble it 
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away on a featherbrained female who 
hasn’t even got any bosom yet, to 
speak of.” 

But her face, delicate as any rose, would 
not let him rest. And what was she 
waiting for in that window? 

Everything went wrong on the ranch. 
Antonio scarcely s'=pt, and went about 
only half awake. He left gates open. Cows 
got into the corn. Boys got into the mo- 
lasses. He blamed these mishaps on José, 
the overseer, and gave him such a bawling- 
out, the old man’s sensitive feelings were 
wounded, and he liquored himself into a 
state of oblivion, and his youngest daugh- 
ter, Luisa, took advantage of the situation 
and eloped in broad daylight with a lout 
from a neighboring ranch. 

But, meanwhile, Antonio was evolving 
a plan. He was not one of those careless 
men who let the course of their lives be 
directed by the whims of chance. All week, 
as he went about, neglecting his duties, 
he was thinking, making a plan. 

The next Sunday he saddled one of his 
poorest mares and went to town. Not even 
his friends were likely to know him now. 
He had on a plain straw sombrero instead 
of his fancy one of rabbit hair. He had 
on cheap shoes and flimsy pants and a 
lavender silk shirt — apparel such as farm- 
hands wear to market, all perfectly neat 
and clean, but not the kind of clothes 
respectable people care to be seen speaking 
to on the street. 


THIS SUNDAY he did no business. He was in 
no mood to hang around the plaza. He left 
his mare at the meson and walked up and 
down the street where the window was. 
He walked with his hat pulled over his 
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eyes, and now and then he leaned against 
a wall, where he could see the window. 


Again the street was crowded with 
people on foot, on horseback, on burros, 
carrying pots and chickens and baskets of 
fruit and rolls of cloth — everything you 
can think of. 

Antonio saw nothing but a window. 
And pretty soon there was a girl leaning 
in it. She looked one way and another. 
And then she looked right at him. He 
made a courting signal with his hand- 
kerchief, fluttering it upward slowly. 

Her face lit up like a rose in the 
morning sun, and she smiled. 

He came toward the window then, but 
the shutters were closing gently. She 
whispered, “In the evening.” 

He walked aimlessly about, not caring 
where he was. But ever so often he found 
himself staring at the shutters that were 
still closed. The streets were quiet now. 
There was only the faint sound of music 
from the plaza, and once in a while the 
clop-clop of shoes would sound on the 
cobblestones, and a dark figure would be 
seen, now in the moonlight, now hidden 
in the shadows of the houses. 

The shutters of the tall window opened 
at last. He leaned on the balcony grill. 
She stood just above him in a coo! white 
dress. 

“| knew you would come,” she said. 

“Of course I came, since you said | 
could.” 

She laughed. “I mean, | knew you would 
come long before you did come. What do 
you think I have been waiting for in this 
window? The minute | saw you I knew 
that you were the one. Both of my sisters 
are going to get married, and now I am 
going to get married, too. I’ve never had 
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a suitor before, but I knew God would 
send me one scon. And now you are here. 
You are going to marry me, aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” he said, “I am.” 

“But you must come and court me 
every night and bring me flowers. I think 
that will be a lot of fun. After a time, 
when I know you better, you can hold 
my hand. I think I will love that. And 
we can be married in June. That’s two 
months from now. Both of my older sis- 
ters are going to be married in June, and 
they are awfully stuck up because they 
have suitors and they think I don’t have 
any. Now I hear Mother calling me. | 
must go. After we are married I won't 
have to mind her any more. That will be 
fun, too, Good night, my love. Until 
tomorrow.” 

She blew him a kiss with her fingers. 
(he shutters closed. And where she had 
been there was only a fragrance. 

Antonio rode home in the moonlight 
thinking, My Ged, what a little fool, what 
a lovely little fool. But he hardly slept 
that night. Her fragrance would not 
leave him. 

The next Sunday he rode into town 
again, and again the next. He stood below 
her balcony, talking nonsense, and listen- 
ing to worse nonsense, and he came away 
with the feeling that she was both lovelier 
and sillier than he had ever dreamed a girl 
could be. Fler name was Julia. 

Always he wore the clothes of a farm 
laborer. It was part of his plan. 

The third Sunday evening, as Antonio 
was whispering nonsense to Julia, a man 
came up and tapped him on the arm. He 
was a small skinny man with a tiny waxed 
mustache, dressed like a dude, with a 
store-bought hat like a box set on top 
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of his head, and he smelled sweet, like a 
bad woman. His pants had a nice crease 
in them, and his shoes were shined. 

“My good fellow,” the stranger said, 
“I must ask you not to loiter in front of 
this house. I happen to be an intimate 
friend of the family, and I know that they 
have resented your presence about the 
place. May I ask what business you might 
have here?” 

“I was only waiting for an ox to bump 
me or a goat to butt me,” said Antonio. 
And he grasped the man by the back of the 
neck and hoisted him from the ground for 
a moment. Then he gave him a flip and the 
little man sprawled into the street. White 
in the face, he picked himself up. Walking 
backward, brushing the dirt from his nice 
store-bought suit, he spluttered: 

“For the Lord’s sake, man, you could 
be a bit more polite. | merely asked you 
a civil question.” And the dude darted 
around the nearest corner. 

The music of Julia’s laughter tinkled 
from behind the shutters. Then there was 
a sound of female scolding. A minute later 
Julia whispered, 

“You had better go. My family doesn’t 
approve of you. That creature is going 
to be my brother-in-law.” 

“Just the same, I’m going to ask your 
father to let me marry you.” 

“He will say no.” 

“It doesn’t matter. I’m going to marry 
you anyway.” 

“Good,” she said, jaughing again. “Then 
we'll have to elope. What fun!” 

Antonio went to the double door of the 
carriageway and knocked. 

A maid let him in. He strolled into 
the patio, where a short round man with 
a paunch, a bald head, and a nose like a 
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potato with spectacles on it came out to 
meet him. 

“Are you Julia’s papa?” Antonio asked, 
incredulous. 

“I am, sir. And you, sir, no doubt, are 
the fellow who has been pestering her with 
his attentions. Let me tell you, sir, you are 
wasting your time. Julia is a dear inno- 
cent girl who has no more idea about what 
is good for her than a hog has about 
Heaven. I have reared my daughters to be 
cultivated young ladies. I have spent 
money on them, much money, so they 
could learn to play the piano and speak 
French. And why? In order that they 
should throw themselves away on a com- 
mon farmer? No, sir! My oldest daughter 
is engaged to a clever young lawyer who 
will some day be a judge. My second is 
engaged to a respectable young clerk who 
works in my store. A very deferential 
young man — he will go far! You, sir, do 
not have any qualifications at all. You are 
insolent. Get out!” 

The old man bounced with rage, purple 
in the face. 

“So long, little papa,” said Antonio. 
“You'll come around.” 

As he passed the window — dragging 
his heels, he was so eager to hear some word 
— there was a whisper: 

“T’'ll be going to early Mass in the 
morning.” 


1r was a bright sunny morning. Julia, 
flanked by a sister on either side, sang iz 
herself as they walked through the streets 
lively with people starting out to work, 


servants sweeping the sidewalks, and don- 
key-drivers shouting at their animals. The 
oldest sister, sharp-featured and haughty, 
was crowned with a costly mantilla of 
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white lace, and the younger sister, plump 
and petulant, had on a scarcely less elegant 
mantilla of black lace. Julia wore over her 
head a simple blue silk rebozo. 

“What a beautiful morning for a long 
horseback ride in the country,” Julia said. 
Her older sister snapped, “I declare, Julia, 
you say sillier things every day.” Her sec- 
ond sister scolded: “Stop gawking all 
around you like a common wench. If you 
can’t keep your mind on religious matters, 
you might at least behave like a woman 
of respectable family.” 

Just then Julia saw what she had been 
looking for: a man riding toward them on 
a paint horse, followed by a milk-white 
hound. His hat was down over his eyes 
and he rode along slowly. When he was 
very near them he swept off his hat and 
bowed low from his saddle. 

“Good morning, young ladies,” he said. 

“Don’t speak to him,” snapped the older 
sister. ““The bumpkin, the boor!” 

But Julia skipped lightly toward the 
man on horseback and held out her hand. 
He grasped it and, leaning over, suddenly 
reached around her waist and lifted her 
up before the saddle. The handsome paint 
went galloping down the street. The people 
scattered to every side. Julia, glancing 
back, saw her sisters stock-still in their 
splendid mantillas with their mouths open 
— small round 0’s in their faces — but if 
they made any sound, thank Heaven she 
could hear nothing. 

They galloped on, out of town and 
along the road through the country, where 
the scent of the yellow flowers and the 
warmth of the sunlight on the soft breeze 
caressed them. Julia was delirious with joy: 
her heart pounded wildly. But soon she 
noticed that her husband was very silent 
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and stern. When she said, “This is really 
romantic, isn’t it?” he only grunted. 

After they had gone some distance 
from the town, they came to a river. An- 
tonio did not hesitate at the brink, and 
his paint horse splashed right through the 
clear water, and the shining spray struck 
as high as the saddle. But when they had 
reached the other side, Antonio’s favorite 
dog, the milk-white hound, was still wait- 
ing on the opposite bank for his master 
to whistle, according to a jolly custom 
that they had between them. 

But Antonio called to him instead, 
“Come on across.” The dog only looked 
eager and wagged his tail. 

“So you won't come?” said Antonio. 
“Well then, you can stay there for good!” 
And, whipping his pistol out of the leather 
holster on the saddle, he shot three times, 
and the milk-white hound, streaked with 
scarlet now, rolled down the bank into 
the river. 

Julia went pale. She trembled so, she 
could hardly speak when she said, “What- 
ever did you do that for? That was 
horribly cruel.” 

“Life is cruel,” answered Antonio 
grufily. But he pulled his hat down over 
his eyes and turned his face away, so that 
she could not see him weep, and still look- 
ing away, wiped the tears off with his 
sleeve. 

Now Julia was no longer delighted as 
they rode along through the soft sunny 
morning. She kept quiet, and she kept 
thinking, what sort of a man is this, any- 
how, and what have I got myself into? Is 
is possible that I was mistaken about him 
all the time? God save us! 

She felt no happier when they arrived 
at the house that Antonio said was his. 
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It was a rude hut of adobe. A stone fence 
enclosed a yard where wood was piled, 
along with some rusty plows. The only 
pleasant thing about it was a creck, at the 
farther side, lined with willows, and a 
glimpse of fields beyond. 

They dismounted in the yard. Standing 
there was a tall bearded man, wearing 
over his shoulders a yellow-gray wool 
vaban —a short blanket with a slit for 
the head. 

“This is Father Vicente,” said Antonio. 
“He is going to marry us.” 

“A padre?” asked Julia, anxiously. He 
certainly did not look like one. 

Antonio laughed. “We call him the 
padre with the gaban, because he dresses 
like any ranchman, since he is always rid- 
ing out in the country, attending to rough 
country people. None of your hifalutin 
city priests for me.” 

Father Vicente bowed, and roared with 
laughter, showing a mouthful of gold 
teeth. Then he suddenly frowned, and 
Julia was hardly comforted when he took 
Antonio by the arm and, leading him aside, 
spoke very earnestly to him in a hoarse 
whisper. Julia could hear him say: “My 
son, I do not approve of this scheme, but 
I will go through with it because I have 
confidence in you. I pray to God it will 
turn out for the best.” 

Could it be that Antonio, who had 
already shown himself so strange, was 
tricking her into a false marriage? She had 
read somewhere about such crimes. 

The interior of the hut was not reas- 
suring. It had a dirt floor. There was not 
much furniture —a plain decent bed of 
pine, plain table and plain chairs, and fire- 
blackened stones in a chimney corner 


where a few pots hung. 
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Seated in this corner was an old woman 
whose melancholy wrinkled face did noth- 
ing to cheer Julia up. Antonio introduced 
her as “our neighbor, Maria.” She rose, 
mumbled some politeness, gave Julia a 
limp claw. After that she said not a word. 
She was the sole witness. 

When the padre had put on his cassock, 
which he got out of the saddlebags on his 
mule, Julia was somewhat reassured. And 
he read the ceremony like a real priest. 
She had dreamed of being married in a 
church, with music and flowers and a 
lovely trailing gown. But Antonio kissed 
her, and she was consoled. Father Vicente 
patted her tenderly on the head, cracked 
some frightful jokes, with boisterous 
laughter, showing his gold fangs. He said 
goodbye, bowing like a gentleman. And he 
helped the ancient Maria onto the rear- 
end of his mule, and leaped up in front 
of her, and she held onto his waist like 
grim Death. They cantered off into the 
afternoon sunlight. He waved his big hat, 
his teeth gleamed again, and they were 
gone. 

Now that she was left alone with An- 
tonio, Julia was afraid. What do I know 
about this stranger, after all, she thought. 
She turned her face away to hide her 
consternation. 

But he did not approach her. He picked 
up his hat and stood in the door. “Now 
I must go and see how the farm is getting 
on. I won’t be back until nightfall. You'll 
find masa to make tortillas with, and 
there’s beans and rice and chile peppers to 
cook if you get hungry.” 

Julia ran to the door and saw the dust 
rising in the sunlight. Then she turned 
and stared at this one-roomed hut that was 
nothing like the pretty home where she 
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had lived with her mama and papa. She 
sat down on the bed and began to cry. 


THE OLD WOMAN Maria who had been the 
witness at the wedding was the same 
Maria whose husband José was Antonio’s 
overseer, and they lived with him at the 
ranchhouse nearly a mile away. 

When she saw Antonio ride up with no 
companion, she said to her daughter, help- 
ing in the kitchen, “You will have to finish 
with the cooking. I have something more 
important to do.” She pulled her rebozo 
about her face and went out by the back 
way and through the fields of corn, where 
no one would see her. 

Maria moved silently between the tall 
rows of corn and thought of the young 
girl alone in that miserable hut, with no- 
body to comfort her or show her how to 
manage, and now and then a tear fell into 
the furrow. She came to the creek where 
the log was, and she was afraid to cross, 
but she did, holding up her skirt and pray- 
ing to Saint Anthony. She went up to the 
hut and stood in the open door. At first 
it seemed there was nobody there. She 
could not see a living soul. But then she 
heard a faint sobbing and saw Julia lying 
face-down on the bed. 

Maria spoke. The girl sat up with a 
gasp and tried to smile, but she was 
trembling still. 

Maria came to the girl then and sat 
down beside her and took off the rebozo 
that she was wearing and put it around 
Julia’s shoulders and drew her head down 
gently and for a while Julia lay with her 
head in the old woman’s lap. 

When she was quiet, Maria spoke to 
her in a bantering tone: 

“Don’t tell me you are afraid of Tonito. 
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The great booby! How many times have 
I warmed his small pink bottom with this 
worn-out hand! 

“You should have seen him running 
round and round the corral with a heifer 
after him when they were testing the 
cows for bravery, to see if they would 
mother fighting bulls. Each time he tried 
to scramble over the fence, the heifer 
caught up with him, and off he would 
tear again, with her horns right at his 
behind. I never laughed so much...” 
Maria cackled. “If you had seen him you 
could hardly be afraid of that donkey.” 

“You are too young,” she said, ‘to know 
very much about men. They are not as 
cruel as they seem, but they are contrary. 
It is their way of showing how clever they 
are. They do everything backward or in 
a roundabout way and it makes them feel 
very clever. Let him do what he pleases, 
no matter how foolish it is. And now I 
will tell you a secret.” 

And so she talked on for a good while. 
Pretty soon the girl began to laugh, and 
there was color in her cheeks again. 

The yellow afternoon light was making 
a long streak from the door when the old 
woman started up from the bed and 
scurried over to the kitchen corner. 

“My Lord!” she exclaimed, “you poor 
child! You've had no dinner!” 

“T couldn’t eat anything.” Julia was 
sniffling again. “Besides, I don’t know 
how to cook.” 

“Then I'll show you how,” said Maria. 
And she built up a fire of charcoal and 
splinters of fat pine and blew upon it. 
She took the masa, dough of hominy to 
make tortillas, and slapped it between her 


hands until it was smooth, and laid the 


thin sheets on the fire and reached down 
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some dried meat that was hanging from 
the rafters and roasted it until it was crisp 
and smelled wonderfully good. She found 
fresh green peppers and sharp white cheese, 
and Julia said she had never enjoyed a 
meal so delicious in her life. 

“And now,” Maria told her, “you can 
fix the same things for your husband when 
he comes home tonight. I'll leave a pot of 
beans on the fire to boil. Take your time 
and don’t get upset if everything doesn’t 
turn out right at first. | must be running 
along. Antonio would be furious if he 
found me here, the mule.” 

Julia went with her as far as the creek 
and helped her across the log. On the 
farther bank the old woman and the young 
girl put their arms around each other, 
kissed, and wept a little. Then Maria dis- 
appeared, like an old witch, among the 
waving blades of the corn. 

Julia went skipping back to the hut. 

She found some rushes in a corner and 
swept the floor. Then she tried to make 
tortillas, but they turned out thick gray 
lumpy things. The beans boiled over, and 
when she pulled the pot off the fire she 
burned her fingers. She stood there suck- 
ing them, about to cry. Then she heard 
the hoofbeats of a horse cantering up and, 
remembering what the old woman had 
told her, she ran smiling to the door. 

Antonio gave her a peck on the fore- 
head and strode into the house with a 
frown. But he saw that everything was 
clean and in its place. 

“Supper will be ready in a minute,” said 
Julia, and, kneeling down by the fire, she 
began to work up another batch of tor- 
tillas, praying to the saints, as she slapped 
the masa, that these would turn out better. 

It was dark now. Antonio, sitting on 
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the bed in the shadows, gazed at the young 
girl kneeling in the firelight that glowed 
on her face and shoulders, and his eyes 
had a great deal of wonder in them. 

Some of the tortillas were not so thick 
this time. Julia put them aside for her 
husband. She put the meat that was not 
burnt on a plate for him, and the beans 
that were not scorched, and white cheese 
and fresh green chiles. She laid the supper 
on the small rickety table and they sat 
there quietly in the firelight. Julia was not 
hungry. She was watching Antonio to see 
if he would be cross. 

But, as he ate, a look of warm content- 
ment grew on his face, and after he had 
finished, he sat in silence a while, gazing 
at Julia with a tenderness she had never 
seen before. 

He murmured, “Come here, my little 
rose,” and she came and sat on his lap and 
threw her arms around his broad heaving 
chest and kissed him on the mouth. 

She awoke some time in the night and, 
reaching out her hand, felt the sturdy 
muscles of a strong warm back, and said 
to herself, ““This belongs to me now,” and 
smiled and went back to sleep. 


POR A WEEK they lived happily in the small 
hut. Antonio went off every morning and 
did not return until nightfall, but after 
supper he would sit with Julia by the fire, 
strum his guitar, and sing love songs and 
the gay ditties of the countryside. Every 
day while he was gone Maria would come 
and gossip about the neighbors until Julia 
knew them almost as well as if she had 
lived among them all her life. 

Maria taught her how to cook and how 
to wash the clothes. Antonio was delighted 
with the progress that she made, but the 
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more he wondered at her gifts and her 
patience, the less worthy of owning such 
a good wife he felt himself to be. 

One morning he was unusually absent- 
minded at breakfast, and when he was 
ready to go he turned to her and said, 
“Don’t do any work about the house this 
morning. Comb your hair and make your- 
self as pretty as you can. I am coming 
back in a little while and will have a 
surprise for you.” 

So she bathed and washed her hair and 
combed iit, singing. And she waited in the 
door for Antonio, and he rode into the 
yard on his paint stallion, leading a 
beautiful chestnut mare. 

He jumped off his horse and picked up 
Julia in his arms and placed her sideways 
on the chestnut mare, and he took from 
his saddlebags a blue silk shawl with roses 
delicately embroidered on it, and he put 
it about her shoulders and kissed her. 

“These things are yours,” he said. “And 
now we will go for a ride.” 

He kept to a leisurely pace, as Julia was 
not much used to horses yet. They rode 
along the lane, shaded by the round leaves 
of the tall cottonwoods on either side, and 
on either side the green rows of corn 
stretched away. 

“All this too,” murmured Antonio, “‘is 
yours.” 

Julia said: “Why haven’t you ever let 
me ride out with you before, when I love 
the country so, and the feel of the fresh 
morning on my face?” 

They passed through a gate and into 
the yard of the ranchhouse, and through 
the open carriage door to the patio, and 
there Antonio dismounted and helped 
Julia down. Maria came out of the house 
rubbing her hands in her apron and kissed 
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Julia’s cheek as gravely as though they 
had always been strangers to each other. 
Then Antonio and Maria showed the gir! 
through the four ample rooms of the 
house, plainly furnished with old and worn 
but good and pleasant things. When they 
came into the neat kitchen with its char- 
coal brazier and oven built of tiles, and 
the herbs and chiles hanging pungent 
from the rafters, Julia clapped her hands 
with delight. 

“All this is yours,” said Antonio, once 
again. And he took her out to the knoll 
where the peach trees were still in bloom 
and showed her the green and golden fields 
that spread to the blue mountains. 

“] have been keeping all this from 
you,” Antonio said gruffly, averting his 
face, “because I thought you were a pam- 
pered child with a brain composed of 
feathers. | wanted you to learn right away 
that life can be hard, and that women have 
something besides kissing and coddling to 
expect. I see now, I was unfair. I thought 
you didn’t even know how to cook. 

“And when I killed my milk-white 
hound, it was only to show you that there 
is such a thing as cruelty in the world.” 
Here Antonio began to snivel, and Julia 
put her arm around his shoulder and 
patted his cheek and comforted him. They 
walked home hand in hand like children. 
Maria had waiting for them a royal din- 
ner of chicken stew in piquant mole sauce 
that she had been preparing since the day 
before. 


AFTER Julia came to live in the ranch- 
house, she kept on cooking and cleaning 
and washing, though now she had Maria 
always at hand to help her. 


One evening at supper she was silent and 
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pensive. Antonio asked her what was the 
matter. 

“I was wondering if you would let me 
visit my mama and papa some time soon,” 
she murmured doubtfully. “It’s been 
nearly a month since I’ve seen them. They 
must be worried about me.” 

“Who knows?” said Antonio. “I never 
told you I had sent your father a letter, 
informing him of our marriage, because 
I didn’t want to upset you. The answer I 
got was terrifying. He threatened to have 
me thrown into the cage.” 

“How barbarous! What cage?” 

“The town jail. But I don’t think he will 
do it. Let’s go pay the old folks a visit and 
find out.” 

Next Sunday morning Julia put on her 
new black riding habit with the split skirt 
and her new black hat in the style of An- 
dalusia, low-crowned and wide-brimmed, 
and Antonio wore his finest suit and his 
big hat made of rabbit hair and his black 
and white serape and his boots with silver 
spurs on them. 

He rode his paint stallion and Julia rode 
her chestnut mare through the fresh bright 
morning on their way to town. They left 
their horses at the meson and went to Mass 
and went to market. It was great fun to 
see so many people after so long on the 
farm. Then they got their horses and rode 
to the house where Julia’s parents lived. 

Antonio leaned from his saddle and 
knocked at the double doors of the car- 
riageway. When the maid opened one door 
and peered out, he said, “Open the other, 
too.” She did, looking scared, and Julia 
rode behind her husband through the car- 
riageway into the patio. They dismounted, 
and Antonio was tethering the horses to 
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the pillars of the gallery when Julia’s 
mother appeared. 

“Heavens, those horses will eat all my 
geraniums!” she cried. Right on her heels 
was Julia’s father, who roared, “What is 
the meaning of all this? As for you, sir—” 

“Calm yourself, little papa. You'll get 
used to having me around,” said Antonio, 
lounging against one of the pillars and 
rolling a cigarette. He could tell the old 
man was impressed by the elegance of his 
attire. 

Meanwhile, Julia’s mother had taken 
her off, and a wet sound of blubbering, 
like water going down a clogged drain, 
came from within the house. 

There was a noise at the carriageway, 
and Julia’s two sisters entered with their 
husbands. One of the men was fat and 
middle-aged; the other was the same dude 
that Antonio had once picked up by the 
neck and flipped into the street. They were 
all nervous when they saw the horses tied 
there in the patio, eating geraniums, and 
they carefully sidled around to keep from 
being kicked or bitten. But when they 
caught sight of Antonio they were even 
more flustered. The women flounced into 
the house without speaking to him. The 
men, though, had to stay in the patio be- 
cause the old man was still standing there 
trying to make up his mind how to deal 
with this rapscallion. 

Antonio looked the three over as they 
stood fidgeting and afraid to open their 
mouths, and shifting from one foot to 
the other, and he laughed in a friendly 
manner. 

“I know how you feel about me, gentle- 
men,” he said. “But I can prove that I’m a 
good fellow—and maybe a better husband 


than any of you. I have a suggestion to 
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make: Let each man call his wife, so that 
we can all get acquainted and become 
friends.” 

“That's not a bad idea, my boy,” said 
his father-in-law, glad to get out of a tight 
fix. And he called, “Teresa!” His wife's 
voice answered shrilly from within the 
house, “I can’t come now, I’m busy talk- 
ing to Julia.” 

The fat son-in-law called, “Carlotta!” 
And the oldest daughter's haughty voice 
answered, “I’m reading a book—a French 
novel. Don’t bother me.” 

The dude called, “Anna!” And _ his 
wife’s petulant voice answered, “I’m just 
sitting down to the piano. Don’t yell at me 
like a ninny. If you have anything to say, 
you can come here.” 

The three men, red-faced, looked about 
them uneasily. 

Then Antonio called, “Julia!” 

“Yes, dear.” She came smiling out into 
the patio. And she was prettier than any 
flower there. 

“Go to the kitchen and make some 
bunuclos with the dough you brought 
from home for our dear mama and papa,” 
Antonio told her. “Be sure that the cakes 
are crisp and thin like you make them for 
me, and that the syrup is just right.” 

“Yes, dear.” She smiled and went into 
the kitchen. 

“I’m crazy about bunuelos,” said the 
fat son-in-law, smacking his thick lips. 

“Anna will never cook any of my favor- 
ite dishes,” said the dude. “Won't you 
have a cigarette, sir?”” Antonio took one 
politely, although it was perfumed like a 
bad woman. 

They all gathered in the parlor, which 
was elegant. There was a grand piano, with 
a brocaded scarf on it. Everything, you 
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could tell at once, cost plenty of money. 
There were standing lamps with tassels, 
cushions in a dazzling variety of colors, 
with spangles, all over the place, genuine 
Syrian rugs on the floors, colored pictures 
of the saints on the walls, and one of the 
late President Porfirio Diaz of Mexico 


with ribbons across his chest, and a snow 


scene of a wolf howling from a hilltop at 


a lonely cottage, and a pair of cute fat dolls 
all dressed up in real clothes, and a set of 
fancy wineglasses, turned upside down to 
show the price-marks. 

But Antonio did not let all this mag 
nificence impress him. He was waiting for 
Julia’s buriuelos. And when she brought 
them in on trays — thin, crisp, golden 
cakes of wheat with bowls of steaming 
hot molasses beside them—Julia’s mama 
brightened up and sailed into the delica 
cies, and was soon all smiles. The old man 
was as happy as a hog turned loose in a 
corn bin. The two other sons-in-law ate 
with gusto. But their wives, still offish, 
merely nibbled like rabbits, daintily. 

When the burnuelos had vanished, all 
except the leavings on the two sisters’ 
plates, Antonio stood up and said: 

“Now, my dear kinsmen, it pains me to 
part from you, but my wife and I must 
be getting on. It is a considerable dis 
tance to the ranch, and we need to arrive 
there before dark. But I want to give 
my beloved new mama and papa a small 
remembrance.” And he unbuckled a thick 
moneybelt in the form of a snake, which 
he had around his waist, opened the end 
of it, shaped like a snake's mouth, and 
spilled a shining heap of dollars onto the 
gorgeous brocade atop the grand piano. 

It was then that the eyes of Julia’s sis 


ters glistened with sincere respect. 
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The in-laws shook hands all round. you are the best wife in the whole world.” 
Julia’s father and mother embraced their Antonio lifted her up to the saddle on 
daughter and Antonio. her chestnut mare, and she rode away to 

“You have a good husband,” said her her green and golden fields, beside her 
father, “but you deserve him, for I believe handsome husband, who belonged to her. 


The Season of Mistake 


BYRON VAZAKAS 


Flat violet clouds unfold like fans. Fields seesaw 
brown or gray, fool blue. Crisp stubble crackles; 
and stiff weeds snap off. It is as though 1 

brush away the sweaty season of mistake 

before mistake can crystallize. All afternoon 
change reeks and rots. And solemn as these autumn 
scents, | circle back, go round and round. But 
how this past, this milkweed, fallen, flown, seeds 
subtle sowings of regret that seeds more 
milkweed, more regret! Now, faces, fevers, 
anger and go out. Not pain, but rust and 
nameless climates shoulder me. And faces, 

ora name, a place, benumb these meadows 

like a frost. If memory only wouldn't 

shift and dazzle dull antipathies, and 

lure the landscape inside out! Bright blacks; or 
shavings from a metal month streak dustily 
from eyes and trees. Lost on a loitered way, 

I turn... 1] turn. Struck images stretch out 

like rain. Boughs leap and loop. Winds whip and whirr. 
I call and call. But my voice resounds in 

detours always ending in my heart. 
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Some Uses of Cant 


WILSON O. CLOUGH 


SAMUEL JOHNSON was seventy-four. His 
mind, according to those who knew him 
best, had mellowed but not weakened. In 
conversation with Boswell he could still 
insist with a lexicographer’s caution on 
the exact usage of words, and examine 
with a moralist’s concern the motives of 
their employment. 

Boswell, with customary candor, had 
just confessed that he would like to be 
in Parliament: 


Jounson. “Why, Sir, unless you come resolved 
to support any administration, you would be 
the worse for being in Parliament, because you 
would be obliged to live more expensively.” 
Boswett. “Perhaps, Sir, I should be the less 
happy for being in Parliament. I never would 
sell my vote, and I should be vexed if things 
went wrong.” JOHNSON, “That’s cant, Sir. It 
would not vex you more in the house than in 
the gallery: publick affairs vex no man.” Bos- 
WELL. “Have not they vexed yourself a little, 
Sir?...” JOHNSON. “Sir, I have never slept an 
hour less, nor eat an ounce less meat. | would 
have knocked the factious dogs on the head, to 
be sure; but I was not vexed.” Boswe.. “| de- 
clare, Sir, upon my honour, I did imagine I was 
vexed, and took a pride in it; but it was, per- 
haps, cant; for I own I neither eat less, nor 
slept less.” JorHiNson. “My dear friend, clear 
your mind of cant. You may ¢alk as other 
people do: you may say to a man, ‘Sir, I am 
your most humble servant.’ You are not his 
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most humble servant... You may fal& in this 
manner; it is a mode of talking in Society: but 
don’t think foolishly.”’ 


Throughout his life Johnson main- 
tained a stubborn unwillingness to speak 
merely in order to conform. When others 
bandied the conventional compliments, he 
remained silent and ran the risk of rude- 
ness. Cant, to him, was a form of intel- 
lectual and moral dishonesty, and his own 
reputation had been grounded partly on 
his uncompromising bluntness. His Dic- 
tionary defined cant as having originated 
in the whining singsong of beggars asking 
for alms, and as, hence, an occupational 
jargon; but chiefly as currently “a whin- 
ing pretension to goodness in formal and 
affected terms.” In one Rambler paper, he 
had desired to “secure our language from 
being overrun with cant, from being 
crowded with low terms, the spawn of 
folly or affectation.” 

A modern dictionary will define cant in 
very similar terms, though the word is not 
now so commonly in use. It is perhaps 
more closely than ever associated with a 
hypocritical and insincere way of speak- 
ing. Roget, that impartial recorder of the 
fact that our language is richer in terms 
of opprobrium than of approval, lists cant 
specifically under falsehood, for which 
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there are twice as many synonyms as for 
veracity. Cant neighbors with dissem- 
bling, dissimulation, pretense, sham, fake, 
humbug, buncombe, flimflam, quackery, 
bluff, and 


especially hypocrisy and insincerity. It 


charlatanry, fourflushing, 
keeps bad company. Some words there 
are which straddle the ethical fence and 
are found equally in positive and nega- 
tive camps. Thus pietism consorts with 
both piety and impiety; that is, pietistic 
may appear as a synonym of saintly or 
sanctimonious, of pure or puritanical, of 
zealous or overzealous, and of sinful as 
truly humble or sinful as unregenerate. 
But canting keeps only bad company, and 
lines up with tartufhian, pharisaical, and 
hypocritical. 

Dr. Johnson, with his habitual concern 
for clarity, separated at once the two 
major applications of the word: cant as 
social conformity, harmless and moder- 
ately defensible; and cant as self-delusion, 
deep-seated and serious. 

Thus one might quite properiy sign 
himself “your humble servant,” or even in 
French fashion, “with assurances of ut- 
most and continuous devotion,” or in the 
American way, “very sincerely yours,” 
without too many qualms over a strict 
accountability. These are the niceties, the 
amenities, of social intercourse, made to 
smooth over the inevitable frictions of 
human encounters. We may address as 
“dear” those who mean relatively little to 
us; and we may conclude letters of con- 
dolence with offers of every possible serv- 
ice though, to our shame, we have lost 
neither sleep nor an ounce of food because 
of sorrow. Nevertheless, such cant is hu- 
man and pardonable, and even, within 
limits, desirable; and he would be talking 
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cant indeed who should pretend like 
Moliére’s. misanthrope to countenance 
none of it. 

But the truer issue Johnson stated 
bluntly and sharply: “Clear your mind of 
.. You may falk in this manner; 
... but don’t think foolishly.” Here is the 


deeper dilemma: how shall we keep in 


cant. . 


their proper compartments the pardon- 


able ambages of civilized intercourse and 
the obstinate probings of one’s most 
honest moments? Tender consciences are 
apt to think that as a man talks, so in 
time is he. Or, in reverse, as a man thinks 
most deeply, so in time will he talk, even 
if he provoke the neighbors to protest. 
In the first event, what was harmless cant 
deteriorates into the pitiable spectacle of 
a complete decay of personal integrity, 
into Riesman’s crowd-blinded soul, anx- 
iously at the mercy of every fickle public 
breeze. In the second instance, what began 
as a stubborn integrity may end as surly 
isolation and an uncompromising aliena- 
tion of the self from human society. 
Curiously, the end of each is isolation. 
Some of us, no doubt, are shrewd in our 
collectivity, and exude cant quite cheer- 
fully at teacup gatherings or, on a differ- 
ent level, at masculine congeries. From 
long practice, we are able to meet one 
individual on one level, and on his pet 
terms, and another on another level, com- 
promising tactfully with his sensibilities. 
Occasionally, it is true, one risks the 
mortifying experience of being wedged in 
between the two and caught in a kind of 
social schizophrenia. Even so, why insist 
forever on one’s own terms? Surely, the 
intelligent man is known by a certain 
relativism, an acknowledgment of the 
fallibility in us all, and of the subtle, 
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human temptation to think oneself more 
honest than the ordinary. A humorous, 
even skeptical attitude toward one’s pre- 
dilections is sanative and salutary. One 
man’s cant may be another's conviction; 
and if I cannot say certain words without 
wincing, I must not assume that they can 
only be said in insincerity. Cant is to 
ethical integrity what sentimentality is to 
aesthetics: each is the immaturity of a 
value, the homage that insecurity renders 
to confidence. Each, in its way, acknow!l- 
edges what it misrepresents. 

Yet we do not dismiss the problem so 
lightly with these qualifications. There is 
corruption in the word, and it needs a 
further examination; for I believe that its 
usefulness is not quite at an end. It would 
be cruel to call cant that which is a des- 
perate choice for survival in a society of 
concentration camps. But we are speak- 
ing of a civilized society in which cant is 
unnecessary unless one is timid and time- 
serving beyond the proper demands of 
conformity. Cant is whatever speech is 
uttered from a pusillanimous desire not 
to offend any who may be hypersensitive 
to nonconformity and irregularity; a fear 
of being caught outside the clichés of the 
multitude. 
POLITICAL CANT in public figures we 
know under the labels of propaganda, 
demagoguery, or self-interest. Its motive 
is to arouse the fervor of the many and to 
influence others for personal aggrandize- 
ment. Its every word, its every intona- 
tion, is suspect, and the frenetic shouts of 
the multitudes who succumb to its spe- 
cious appeals confirm our worst fears. Few 
spectacles are more disturbing, more de- 
pressing, than that of the hypnotized 
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masses with distorted faces throwing to 
the frenzied winds every semblance of 
reason and reflection. At such times—and 
our times have furnished more than their 
quota—even the strongest are tempted to 
despair of the future, and to question 
the very foundations of a democratic 
confidence. And yet even these dema- 
gogues pretend that they have but fol- 
lowed the democratic way; and their end 
comes with the discovery of their betrayal, 
so that patience and courage do often 
finally win against the mania and amentia 
of political 
flunkies. 


hysteria, and its canting 

A less dramatic political cant arises 
from a lip-service to uniformity. D. W. 
Brogan, examining American politics, 
finds our central problem to be one of 
unity without restraint of differences, and 
our basic fear to be that of “intransigent” 
parties that would destroy differences for 
the sake of a false unity. This observa- 


tion makes an excellent starting point; 


for our tradition is in part that of pre- 


venting governments from riding ruth- 
lessly over minorities. Such mistrust of 
intransigence is, at its best, a healthy sym- 
bol of political sanity, and a protector of 
freedoms. Yet it would be too bad if, act 
ing on that fear, we should fall into the 
cant of praising only a conformity to the 
lowest denominator of common opinion, 
and so restrict the freedoms of exchange 
and dissident opinion. 

“What are the things about which it is 
important that people should be allowed 
or encouraged to make their own deci- 
sions?” asks T. D. Weldon in The Vocabu- 
lary of Politics. An American may add: 
allowed or encouraged by whom? Democ- 


racy is never committed to any one book, 
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man, party, power; no, nor to any one 
ideology. By very definition it is not gov- 
ernment by permission, but by delegation 
of responsible authority, subject to rebuke 
or recall. If we shy away from the impli- 
cations of such freedom, let us not talk 
cant about the free American way and 
free government. It is endlessly important 
that people, all people, make appraisals; 
and this they cannot do in ignorance of 
facts. Free governments are not those 
which dole out only such facts as are un- 
likely to provoke discussion; for where 
discussion is not free and informed, there 
can be only prejudice and blind bias. 
Newspapers, radio, and advertising are 
great dispensers of cant. Witness the cant 
of advertising on the radio, in which the 
most trivial products are put forward with 
the fervor of a national crisis; the cant of 
movie advertising with its pretense that 
the drama of passion and sudden death is 
the one preoccupation of its audiences; the 
cant of alcohol as an unmixed and always 
humorous blessing. Nor is it an attack on 
great journalism to observe that petty cant 
is everywhere in our news sheets: a cant 
perhaps less the product of downright in- 
tention than of haste and easy tags and 
the unexamined assumption that the pub- 
lic is eternally responsive to the most fa- 
miliar clichés. A protest against canine de- 
predations is shunted to an inconspicuous 


position while a sentimental sob over the 
child’s best friend is boxed on the front 


page. A shapely maid whose curves win 
a “contest” is quoted as saying that her 
eminence was all due to prayer, while 
nineteen unsuccessful ones are not con- 
sulted regarding the efficacy of prayer on 
the judge’s measuring eye. Scientists end- 
lessly protest newspaper cant on scientific 
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infallibility, especially when it comes to 
cures for dread diseases. Defendants in 
murder cases are loaded with journalistic 
innuendoes and tried by gossip long before 
a jury can deliberate. Like the politician, 
the editorial writer waxes most eloquent 
when he feels certain that readers already 
agree with him; or that the minority who 
might differ will not risk unpopularity by 
speaking up. That courageous journalism 
does exist, that there is yet alive and alert 
a high ideal of impartial reporting and 
noneditorializing in news, but emphasizes 
the chasm between the extremes. 

Where, however, can cant be more un- 
wanted, more devastating, than in the 
realm of education? To the schools is en- 
trusted the forming of the intellectual 
habits of a lifetime. If the schools actually 
have little or no influence, let us cease the 
cant about their central value and service. 
But if they do have a very considerable in- 
fluence, then let us attack vigorously the 
cant of asking them merely to confirm the 
prejudices of the uneducated and the un- 
thinking; for such can be had in abun- 
dance without any schooling. Schools are 
and must be instruments of training, of 
discipline, in the arts and skills and, above 
all, in the mental attitudes that make or 
break civilizations. At the elementary 
levels they must provide essential and 
basic tools and skills; for who can imagine 
a citizenry without arithmetic, language, 
and the history of one’s country? At the 
higher levels, colleges must assume such 
basic readiness to advance on maturity. 
Cant here is not so much the thing said 
as the thing said in the inappropriate set- 
ting and for the wrong motive. It is not 
cant to point out that some provision must 
be made for the great numbers of children 
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who lag, or whose abilities run from the 
mediocre down to the all but uneducable. 
But it is cant to give that argument for 
neglecting either the basic tools or the 
more rigorous training of the most prom- 
ising. It is cant to justify the decay of 
sciences and humanities on the ground 
that many cannot profit by them. 

If there is one thing that universities 
cannot be, that is purveyors of the anti- 
intellectual and the obscurantist. We can- 
not even talk that way, much less think 
that way. Thus, those who would hold 
higher education to the popular clichés, 
who police it by the standards of the un- 
educated or the semiliterate or the static, 
are a permanent threat to what an educa- 
tion is truly for; and to play along with 
such forces is for the educator the worst 
form of educational cant. 

The serious educator on the higher levels 
is presumably a thoughtful and mature 
man or woman, whose resolutions are not 
carelessly taken; and to ask such to bend 
like weak reeds before every public breeze 
is to stultify whatever value they have for 
the youths in their charge. Yet the cant 
of “egghead” and “highbrow,” harmless 
enough in the general, does its share to con- 
fuse youth wavering before the offerings 
(they can hardly be called enticements) of 
an adult intellectual responsibility. It be- 
hooves the professor not to grant even 
the milder concessions to such pressures, 
lest he encours ze the student to align him- 
self with the forces of obscurantism and 
intimidation of intellect. For they are a 
form of intimidation, these cant align- 
ments, and can only end by favoring the 
mucker-pose. A careless yielding here can 
leave the educator no peace in the long 


run, for the pressures to an unthinking 
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conformity are the opposite of a concern 
for the potentialities of promising minds. 
A too easy tolerance here can lead to a loss 
of the privilege of free judgment, a de- 
fault of the high claim of being an intel- 
lectual. 

It is hard to understand why anyone 
should think that the disciplines of study 
should lead the student to advocate some 
rigid political tyranny, especially one so 
inconsiderate of the free activities of the 
mind as that of Soviet Russia. The whole 
tradition of a humanistic education is on 
the other side; for the approach of a 
trained mind is that of patient examina- 
tion, of comparison and contrast of ideas, 
of a refusal to accept without considera- 
tion, and of a searching into sources, and 
into the validity of arguments. This is the 
kind of mind that every dictator has 
driven out; for he, too, is subject to such 
impartial inquiry. 

“Philosophy,” says Santayana, “is noth- 
ing if it is not honest.” And honest caa 
never mean merely “careful not to of- 
fend.” There is no sparing the student in 
a university the shock of discovering that 
there are variant ideas in the world. If 
such he cannot endure, he is not material 
for higher education; and he should learn 
at least this much from his encounter with 
a true university. If possible, he should 
learn it with a justified respect for the 
rigorous demands of an educated mind, 
and not with hostility. 

No genuinely educated teacher, of 
course, pretends to speak of himself or his 
text in a classroom as infallible. On the 
contrary, it is the instructed who know 
most surely that the tools of the mind are 
not finalities, but means. Mythology, 
fable, and the reification of natural expe- 
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rience are as old as the human record, if 
they are not, indeed, the way the human 
mind began. But the harder lessons of 
examination, verification, hypothesis, and 
testing are recent, and still limited in dis- 
tribution and in social acceptance. ‘They 
are verbal, symbolic, measuring, record- 
ing, objectifying, classifying, ordering 
tools, by which we make our slow prog- 
ress, and persuade the next generation not 
to wreck or discard what has been so pain- 
fully won. It is for such reasons that a 
liberal education is still best: it teaches 
the way of the free and liberal mind, which 
is not to be had without its labor; and its 
possessors may be said to represent a kind 
of confidence in the universe as not likely 
to betray their trust by becoming suddenly 
capricious and meaningless. The human 
lot, in short, has been difficult enough 
without our throwing overboard now the 
few tools of charting, testing, and map- 
ping which we have developed. 

In mathematical physics predictions 
are attempted on the basis of, and within 
the limits of, certain pre-established as- 
sumptions, proposed as such, and regarded 
simply as more manageable approaches to 
the given problem. Success is not regarded 
as dogma, but simply as encouraging evi- 
dence that such assumptions will work, 
up to a point (or will not work), and 
therefore are to that degree useful as 
checks on prediction and as starting points 
for new assumptions. Someone has called 
these stepping stones “islands of order,” 
a figure which implies a vast ocean of the 
unknown, in which a few known ports 
and harbors may encourage further chart- 
ing. If the universities cannot persuade 
their students to some understanding of 
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these ways of procedure, they betray their 
trust. 

Jacques Maritain has said that there are 
two “attitudes” or “positions” of the hu- 
man spirit. They are a “searching for 
causes” (that is, the detachment of philo- 
sophical inquiry) and a “saving my 
uniqueness” (that is, personal salvation as 
a first concern). The first we may regard 
as the province of higher education; for 
where else shall we find presented the man- 
ner and method of free inquiry? C’est ton 
devoir, devant la nature, de réfléchir 
comme philosophe, pas comme sectaire: In 
the face of natural phenomena, it is your 
duty to think as a philosopher, not as a 
sectarian. The admonition has an eight- 
eenth-century flavor; yet what do uni- 
versities teach today if not the manner of 
a disinterested examination of evidence, 
and the checking for reliability? If this 
implies a kind of empiricism, one may ask 
how else one studies a science or examines 
a body of conflicting documents. Where 
there is no empirical method, what re- 
mains for such problems but a denial of 
reasonableness, a kind of mysticism, a 
chaos of claims without tangible evidence? 


AT THIS POINT, some one will say that we 
have raised the problem of “religion” in 
education. Let us not turn aside now, as 
Socrates would say, but pursue the investi- 
gation. For it is in the soil of morality and 
ethics that cant is historically assumed to 
flourish most lustily; and here it is that 
cant consorts with Tartuffes, Pharisees, 
and Pecksniffs, and here that moralists 
condemn it most sternly. 

Every educator knows the infringe- 
ments of apparently well-meaning moral- 
ists, who would subordinate his activities 
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to their private zeal, and who, when he 
attempts to explain, label him with hard 
names. Specifically, if he deals with 
the great areas of free human speculation 
—with history, literature, philosophy, 
economics, sociology, biology, political! 
science, or the natural sciences—he must 
have encountered these lures to compro- 
mise for the sake of peace. But again there 
is no peace; for each generation of stu- 
dents will contain its quota of restless and 
inquiring minds who will not be put oil 
with the vagueness of platitudes. 

And indeed, it seems to the professor 
almost a foregone axiom that his func- 
tion is not to make better sectarians or 
better party members but better human 
beings. The individual student or profes- 
sor may make what choice he will in this 
matter; but an education should make him 
a better representative of his preference, 
not a narrower, more intransigent one. 
We have no desire to return to the time 
only a century or so ago when even in a 
civilized land like England “dissenters” 
were forbidden entrance to great univer- 
sities. Education, in short, is the enemy 
of a narrow sectarianism; and the profes- 
sor’s obligation is to avoid cant, and to 
present the possibility of a relaxation of 
the tight and acrid bonds of separation in 
favor of the more humanistic search for 
the common bond that links all men. He 
may even have to indicate that some sec- 
tarian pressures represent a kind of dis- 
belief in the whole search for a humanistic 
and a scientific discipline. Freedom of wor- 
ship in America, he may need to say, 
means freedom from intimidation by re- 
ligious lobbies, freedom from the old dis- 


qualifications and penalties imposed on 


dissidence; and, indeed, freedom also not 
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to belong to any group not his own pref- 
erence. And where, too, he may have to 
ask, can the elimination of this book and 
that subject, one after another, under sec- 
tarian or lobbyist pressures, end except in 
the elimination of free public education? 
For diversity is an essential part of the 
American way, nor can a loose lip service 
to “religion” conceal that it is more; it is 
the very air of a free land. 

Perhaps a professor may be permitted a 
few generalities. In a long experience with 
thousands of students in state and private 
universities, none of whom was asked his 
or her religious leanings, | found no evi- 
dence to show that either top intelligence 
or base stupidity is the monopoly of any 
sect or sects or nonsectarians. How dere- 
lict wouid I be, then, were I first of all to 
demand of my students their religious 
preferences, and then grade them accord- 
ingly! Nor is there ground for believing 
that the pious student is the good one and 
the nonpious the poor one. If anything, 
there may be some evidence that the better 
minds tend to chafe under a premature 
restraint, and to refuse to parrot only 
what they have learned from childhood. 
Seriously religious students are often 
among the most conscientious, the most 
consistent in application. They may be 
among the very best; but it is not uncom- 
mon for them to develop slowly, or to fail 
to show that rare spark of the intellect 
that may one day soar to a contribution of 
new knowledge. True, as any moralist will 
point out, the most brilliant are not al- 
ways the most reliable in character. But 
quite often they are just this, in terms of 
intellectual integrity—which, it may be 
granted, is a high order of character. 


At any rate, the purpose of an educa- 
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tion is still the training of minds and 
skills, for which piety is in itself no sub- 
stitute. We must not think carelessly here. 
It would be but cant to insist that a youth 
who is deeply loyal to the faith of his 
parents must therefore be given a good 
grade as a student. Perhaps, then, we may 
consider for a moment what a too intense 
preoccupation with some religious faith 
—and I see a common psychology here, 
whatever be the faith—may do to the 
student. 

There is a rather pretentious phrase 
used now and then by young candidates 
in philosophy, sub specie acternitatis, 
under the aspect of the eternal or the uni- 
versal. Such a rarefied concept is precisely 
what, philosophically, a too narrow reli- 
giosity does not permit. For the philos- 
opher, seeking the whole picture, includ- 
ing the contributions of the newest knowl- 
edge, can make no compromises with a 
narrower loyalty, such as was expressed 
by a young lady of a sect not too com- 
monly represented on our campuses: “I 
have no need for college. I have the 
truth.” Here, then, is one harm that a nar- 
row religiosity can do: it can close the 
young mind against the larger contempla- 
tion of history and of the history of 
thought, and can seem to equate religious 
loyalty with a withdrawal from intellec- 
tual curiosity or intellectual enlargement. 

But such extremes are not the rule. 
What is more common is a kind of un- 
easiness, a touchiness, that inhibits and re- 
tards the young mind in the areas of his- 
tory, literature, and philosophy. It is some- 
what too hastily assumed that religion 
eases anxiety. Actually, the strong bonds 
of loyalty in youth often engender con- 
flicts and anxieties such as may postpone 
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an adult readjustment and dissipate much 
valuable nervous and intellectual energy. 
All of us have known promising students 
who, because of such conflicts, have with- 
drawn from school and so deprived the 
community of genuine talents. 

A too rigid attachment to some faith, 
then, can actually interfere with the prime 
function of a university, and block the 
flowering of a good mind. It can intensify 
a personal predicament to the point of a 
retreat from reality. It can also encourage 
a kind of either-or logic that is disastrous 
to free discussion. I once knew a brilliant 
student who avoided almost every subject 
that might challenge his premature ri sidi- 
ties; though he was graduated with a ood 
average, he came out with only a smatter- 
ing of a liberal education—that is, almost 
nothing of history, philosophy, the history 
of science or of literature; little beyond a 
vocational emphasis. In good company, he 
relapsed into a sullen silence and a convic- 
tion that others were prejudiced. Society, 
again, was deprived of a promising per- 
sonality, and left with a divided and 
hypersensitive man whose success must be 
circumscribed socially and culturally. 

There is a further facet of a premature 
religiosity—a kind of mental resistance, 
seen by its victim as a virtuous rebuke to 
the human effort to advance beyond con- 
fusion and the blind acceptance of the 
past. An illustration came by chance over 
the radio one evening, apparently as one 
of a series of testimonials on the topic of 
“How I Kept My Faith Though in Col- 
lege.” The tenor of the remarks—would 
it be unkind to say that the diction and 
the trancelike repetitiveness did not sug- 
gest a promising student?—was that pro- 
fessors are inherently a threat to faith, and 
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that purity consists in closing one’s ears to 
their blandishments. There is no need to 
belabor such a commitment, except to say 
that it would be cant to pretend collegiate 
instruction could ever be keyed to it. For 
what can such an attitude expect from col- 
lege except a narrow vocational discipline? 

A rather curious corollary of a perverse 
objection to professors is the youth who, 
quite inconsistently, adopts the atomistic 
approach of “That’s purely a matter of 
opinion. And no one opinion is any better 
or worse than another.” Sometimes he 
adds, “Everyone has a right to his opin- 
ion.” In the hands of an ingenious youth 
this attack can be somewhat disconcerting, 
at least to the class, especially if the pro- 
fessor has just eloquently defended a free 
exchange of opinion. It takes but a little 
experience, however, to discover that such 
a student is as often as not closely attached 
to some political or religious dogma which 
permits little deviation of opinion, and 
on the basis of which he has erected a con- 
tempt for free discussion. 

A political or religious finality gives to 
a youth like this a weapon against the 
more thoughtful whose habit it is to raise 
questions that concern mankind as a 
whole. For man in the large is what such 
youths do not wish to contemplate; and 
they will too easily join in the hue and 
cry of denunciation of independent ex- 
amination. How fanatic youth can dis- 
rupt a great academic reputation was 
amply demonstrated only a few years back 
in Germany, once proud symbol of 
Lehrfreiheit. Indignation and uncompro- 
mising protest can frequently be warmest 
in those who reflect least; and to impose 
upon any subject in a university a noli me 
tangere is simply to forbid that freedom 
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of discussion without which good minds 
languish, and to encourage that kind of 
hostility which flourishes best on pro- 


hibitions. 


Again—and I believe that this is serious 

-a too narrow religious conformity can 
suggest to youth that morality is the 
province of some few only, and that, in 
consequence, there can be no true morality 
outside the given faith. Any concessions 
to such a position would seem to entail 
several unfortunate admissions: (1) that 
those outside the given faith have no 
morals, or morals of only a rudimentary 
sort; (2) that humankind in the large 
has no true concern with morality; (3) 
that there can be no moral improvement 
until all are of the same faith; and (4) 
that there can be no honest participation 
in any discussion of morality on the part 
of those not of the given faith. In short, 
such a position would deny all valid right 
te ethical considerations among persons 
not within the given fold, and would im- 
pute to humanity at large a depravity and 
an indifference sufficient to discourage all 
thought of advance. Such assumptions are 
dangerous to the welfare of a shrinking 
world, and constitute a kind of moral 
atavism. If today we cannot appeal to any 
common human recognition of the need to 
restrain certain common abuses, we are 
doomed to fragmentation indeed. True, 
many religious leaders make some sort of 
distinction between religious morality and 
the common garden variety of ethics and 
morality; but it is hard to see how it would 
be helpful to insist that the world at large 
accept the same distinction before it can 
proceed to any virtuous action. 


If religious or political conformity, 
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then, is set as the goal of the young aspir- 
ant to a good education, he is soon a 
handicapped person in the halls of learn- 
ing. He has accepted prematurely a philos- 
ophy of finality and a psychology of 
nonexamination. Confronted with the 
inescapable tides of new facts and new 
opinions, he takes refuge in a kind of in- 
sulation of the self, a refusal to consider 
or to incorporate the new, a pretense that 
intellectual problems have no meaningful 
existence; or, since they do exist, that they 
are the malicious invention of dangerous 


“intellectuals.” 


HE INVESTIGATION of cant, then, is seen 
to be a complex issue, and not one lightly 
to be resolved. Cant, it may now appear, is 
a kind of lip-service to conformity when 
the issue is really a crying need for more 
light and more intellectual effort. Imagine, 
for a moment, a society in which an 
“ideal” conformity should prevail. The 
net result could only be a setting in of 
deterioration, and an accelerating deter- 
ioration as each new generation swore 
an uncritical allegiance to some static 
code less and less meaningful as the 
tools of investigation and definition were 
allowed to rust. Institutions, it is true, 
are the embodiments of the experience 
and the values of the past, and as such 
are not lightly to be attacked or under- 
mined. They may serve as brakes on 
a too hasty destructiveness, or as bul- 
warks against chaos; but they may also act 
as drags on needed and inevitable change. 
To concentrate for the moment, then, on 
a definition of cant is not to advocate de- 
structiveness, but to ask only that values 
be clarified, and the subject of values be 
kept open. Neither institution nor change 
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is in itself sacred; each was made for and 
by men, and not men for it. 

Richard Hofstadter in The American 
Political Tradition recalls an anecdote 
about Woodrow Wilson, whose Calvinis- 
tic antecedents and academic habits made 
it hard for him to compromise. Approach- 
ing him regarding the proposed Federal 
Reserve Act, a group of bankers presented 
an impressive body of financial figures 
and arguments, hoping that this potitical 
and financial innocent would not pene- 
trate to their interest. After listening, 
Wilson asked two questions: “In what 
civilized country on earth are private in- 
terests represented on important govern- 
ment boards of conerol?” And, after a 
long silence, “Which of you gentlemen 
thinks the railroads should select the mem- 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion?” There were no answers and the dis- 
cussion came to an end. 

Perhaps we may conclude this consid- 
eration of cant in political and academic 
circles with a query or two. “In what 
free country do politicians or religious 
interests determine the major content 
and method of learning?” And further: 
“Which of you would propose that his 
party, club, lobby, organization, or re- 
ligious group should take charge of our 
educational institutions, even so much as 
to determine for all what kind and amount 
of political or religious instruction shall 
be given?” And finally: “If some such 
group or interest should step forward and 
succeed in taking over, what should we 
do in free America with the dissenters, the 
nonorthodox, and even the nondemo- 
cratic and non-Christian who come to us 
in increasing numbers to learn the ways 
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of freedom and wise leadership ina rapidly — crackpots, and that the unexamined opin- 


shrinking world?” ions of adolescence or of the general popu- 

We may talk on occasion the cantof the lace are to be respected as finalities. But 
beauties of conformity without dissidence. that would be a retreat into sheer romanti- 
We may even intimidate some professors — cism and irresponsible obscurantism. We 
into teaching their students that the first may falk that way in our off moments, 
awakenings of curiosity are to be regarded = but we must not think that way, even 
with suspicion, that thought is dangerous _in public, if we value our heritage of 
and impartial examination the whim of freedom. 


The Entangled 


CARLETON DREWRY 


Through us the dark vine grows, Structure of earth, some mere 


Twisting up from its deep rooting Support for the veined sinew 
Which writhes into the rose From deep root taken here, 
And gives the wild weed footing. The old cause to continue 


From trials remote in time On a stone or tree to twine, 

Split from the plant, our parent, Thrusting up with plant-persistence, 
We have kept the urge to climb Becoming the false vine, 

Out of the hard inherent Too thin for this thick existence. 


Necessity of the seed One with the world’s green will 
Instinctive in each tendril Which holds us here entangled, 
To seek the sun, the need Within this dark vine still 


To find some solid central We struggle...and are strangled. 
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Upon a Lady Melvillian 


RICHARD FOSTER 


Commandeered commander of 

a ship of men 

(Ahab insisted, stomping in her head, 

that he was not mad), 

this lady voyaged Melville’s unplumbed deep 
of the spawning of revelations. 


Down she went, with no hand but Pip’s, 
unfledged prophetic little brother’s, 
clasped with his accident, 

together Jack and Jill 

down to the very original prodigious Toe, 
over-oozed, 

easy, 

at rest in the ultimate mud of 
everything: Demogorgon out faced, 
unlaced, 


discovered. 


Reason enough for eccentricity: 

this was the meaning of sardonic fish 
wriggling on her walis, 

cetacean paperweights with Disney winks, 
fins flapping out of birthday cards, 

the manner of smoking aspout in 

bright noon as if mid-Indian calm. 


And how they must have laughed to meet, 
the wry creative ghost 

surprised in his humorous dingle, 

and she, dry spinster lady, arbiter of 

the three-masted phallic Pequod’s fury 
and the white wild sperm-full whale! 
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William Graham Sumner and the Frontier 


EDITH H. PARKER 


BEST KNOWN for his contribution to 
sociology, William Graham Sumner is 
rarely thought of today as a historian, and 
it may come as a surprise to many to learn 
that he anticipated by several years the 
most famous theory of historical interpre- 
tation to originate in this country: the 
frontier hypothesis which was developed 
by Frederick J. Turner in 1893 and the ex- 
pansion of that theme by Walter Prescott 
Webb in his seminal book, The Great 
Frontier. While the Turner interpretation 
dealt primarily with the United States, 
Professor Webb expands the frontier con- 
cept to point out that Europe had the 
greatest of all frontiers consisting of the 
new continents discovered at the opening 
of the sixteenth century. He develops the 
boom hypothesis of modern history, along 
with a number of subsidiary theories 
which emerge from his examination of 
the relationship between western Europe 
—which he calls the Metropolis—and all 
the new lands which constitute the Great 
Frontier. 

It is almost certain that in the renas- 
cence of interest in the frontier hypothe- 
sis, students will diligently seek out the 
precursors of these interpreters, among 
whom Adam Smith and E. L. Godkin are 
already well known. The same cannot be 
said of William Graham Sumner, whose 
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comments on the frontier theme have 
hardly been noticed. Nevertheless, the 
fact is that the Yale scholar anticipated 
many of the ideas of the man from Wis- 
consin and the man from Texas. He went 
farther than Turner in seeing the frontier 
as more than an American affair, and in 
seeing the effects on society of its closing 

-points especially emphasized by Webb. 

No evidence has been found to indi- 
cate that Sumner himself realized the 
extent of his contribution to the frontier 
interpretation. He was preoccupied with 
a science of society, and his attention was 
fixed on the operating forces whose result- 
ant determined society’s conduct. But 
one of the forces he returned to often was 
the frontier, the presence of land easily 
acquired and abundant in proportion to 
the number of people. Though we do not 
know what he would have said had he 
been told that he had laid down at an early 
date the basic principles of an important 
interpretation of history, we do have the 
opinion of Albert G. Keller, his disciple 
and devoted colleague. “His stuff on the 
frontier is inductive science, not ‘think- 
ing,” 
of inductive science Sumner came upon 


says Keller. If through the process 


the frontier as one of the most important 
factors in shaping activities and insti 
period, this 


tutions of the modern 
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should be of comfort to those historians 
who approached from another direction, 
through another method, and arrived at 
similar conclusions. If the frontier has 
been important in human affairs, it should 
show up prominently in any intelligent 
effort to explain them. Sumner may, as 
Keller indicates, have tried to wall him- 
self off from history and what he con- 
sidered its methods. if so, he failed, for 
by his chosen method of inductive science 
he breached the wall he erected. He seems 
to have succeeded better for a time in 
walling the historians off from himself. 
The probable reason for the historian’s 
neglect of Sumner becomes apparent 
when we examine the manner in which he 
wrote and published. Beginning in 1875 
Sumner wrote well over one hundred 
essays, in half of which may be found 
paragraphs dealing with the influence of 
vacant lands and underpopulated terri- 
tories on the development of the charac- 
teristics of modern Western civilization—— 
individualism, capitalism, and democracy. 
His writings were scattered through Har- 
per’s, the North American Review, the 
Yale Review, Forum, Leslie’s, and Popular 
Science. Others were published in news- 
papers, the New York Times and Neu 
York Tribune, the Chicago Tribune, and 
the New Haven Register. The most im- 
portant essays from the standpoint of 
frontier evidence appeared in the Inde- 
pendent, which carried his series on 
“Democracy and Liberty” beginning in 
October, 1886, and continuing through 
1891. Not one article seems to have ap- 
peared in a historical journal. Additional 
essays were written but not published 
until the compilation of his short writings 
was made by Albert G. Keller and Maurice 
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R. Davie after Sumner’s death in 1910. 
Nowhere among all these writings is there 
an article on the frontier as such. 

Sumner’s book-length historical studies 
came early in his career and were centered 
upon the American Revolutionary period. 
He published A History of American 
Currency in 1874 and a work on The 
Financier and Finances of the American 
Revolution in 1891. These studies, which 
demonstrated scrupulous attention to de- 
tail, were of value to the specialist but of 
little general interest. 

Sumner also wrote biographies of men 
who directed the course of American his- 
tory. Andrew Jackson as a Public Man, 
which appeared in 1882, was not highly 
regarded as biography but is of impor- 
tance to the student of the frontier. Alex- 
ander Hamilton, published in 1890, stood 
for a while as the best available biography 
of the man. Robert Morris was written 
as a part of The Financier and Finances 
of the American Revolution and pub- 
lished separately in 1892. 

It is generally believed that, with the 
exception of Folkways, Sumner was at his 
best in his short writings. It is in these 
that we find his most illuminating fron- 
tier observations. It is also in the essays 
that we find his emphasis shifting from 
the frontier concepts found later in the 
Turner thesis to the frontier concept of 
Western civilization, as expounded in the 
Great Frontier hypothesis of Webb. It 
may also be seen from the essays that 
Sumner’s early observations were on the 
effect of the opening of the frontier, while 
later his attention was directed toward the 
results to be anticipated from the closing 
of the frontier. 

Harris E. Starr, biographer of Sumner, 
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places the beginning of Sumner’s frontier 
concept at some date prior to his gradua- 
tion from Yale in 1863. In undergraduate 
compositions Sumner pointed out that our 
political and social democracy was due 
primarily to an abundance of land in a 
new country, and prophesied that class 
stratification would follow as the popula- 
tion increased. 

This early thinking could have beén 
stimulated by a number of sources. Adam 
Smith in The Wealth of Nations, 1776, 
suggested the Great Frontier theme when 
he noted that the discovery of America 
was one of the most important events 
recorded in the history of mankind. “It 
is impossible,” Smith said, “that the whole 
»xtent of [the] consequences can have 
been seen.” The Malthusian man-land 
ratio could have been the starting point 
of Sumner’s frontier conclusions. Harriet 
Martineau, whose influence Sumner ac- 
knowledges in connection with his eco- 
nomic convictions, and E.. Gibbon Wake 
field, to whom Miss Martineau gives credit 
for her initial impressions of America, 
made observations regarding the effect on 
the laboring class of the abundance of 
land in ratio to the population in the New 
World. 

E. L. Godkin was explaining democracy 
in America as a result of a bountiful sup- 
ply of land in editorials written in the 
1860’s. Karl Marx said in 1869, “In 
America... the wage worker of today is 
tomorrow an independent peasant or 
artisan, working for himself. He vanishes 
from the labour market, but not into the 
workhouse . . . [he] is transformed into 
an independent producer.” 

In “The Administration of Andrew 


Jackson,” written in 1875 but not pub- 
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lished until 


significant statement: ‘The democracy 


1919, Summer made this 


here, in the sense of the widest popular 
participation in public affairs, is inevit- 
able until the land is taken up and the 
population begins to press upon the means 
of subsistence.” 

The inevitability of democracy in a 
country with a frontier of unoccupied 
land is stressed in two newspaper articles. 
The Chicago Tribune of January 1, 
1877, carried “Republican Government,” 
in which Sumner said: “Democracy is 
grounded in the circumstances of this 
country and has been suited to the people 
and their needs so that no other system 
has been possible.” A New York World 
article of 1877, entitled “Democracy and 
Responsible Government,” stated that 
“the makers of our Constitution... did 
not believe in democracy ... they meant 
to make a republic with . . . constitutional 
limitations. The existing circumstances of 
the country produced democracy in spite 
of them.” 

In an essay, “Sociology,” published in 
the Princeton Review in 1881, Sumner 
said: “When population is low in propor 
tion to the amount of land, life is easy, 
competition weak ...the average condi 
tion is comfort and the society will be 
democratic.” When more persons are try 
ing to live on a square mile than it can 
support, individual effort and ability are 
at a premium; there will be side by side 
extremes of comfort and misery and the 
society “will be aristocratic.” 

In his 1882 biography of Andrew Jack 
son, Sumner used the term frontier to de 
scribe the settlements in the American 
wilderness. “Such frontier communities 


have always had a peculiar character”; 
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“There are features of American democ- 
racy which are inexplicable unless one 
understands this frontier society”; “ An- 
other feature of frontier society ... is... 
lack of capital.” 

Sumner also foreshadowed the recur- 
ring process of advance into the frontier 
worked out by Turner. His description of 
the pioneer was that of a man who, hav- 
ing sunk back to the hunting stage of civi- 
lization, “became incapacitated for the 
steady labor of civilized industry and 
when the country became so filled up that 
agriculture was a necessity, moved on into 
the wilderness.” 

The relationship between the frontier 
and individual enterprise is emphasized: 


Individuals, however, found the chances of 
very free and independent activity, which 
easily produced a simple abundance. The con- 
ditions were such as to give each a sense of 
room and power. Individual energy and enter- 
prise were greatly favored. Of course, the effect 
on the character of the people was certain. 
They became bold, independent, energetic and 
enterprising. 


Sumner dropped the word frontier, 
substituting wilderness, vacant lands, or 
new lands in his later writings. To Turner 
went the credit for furnishing a label for 
unsettled lands, eleven years after Sum- 
ner’s tentative offering of the designation. 

The earliest examples of Sumner’s un- 
derstanding of the effect of the Great 
Frontier upon Europe may be found in 
“Social War in Democracy,” published in 
the April, 1889, issue of the Independent: 


We, of this generation are the first ones to 
see the real effects of the discovery of America 
beginning to operate on the whole social system 
of the Old World. Through reduction of the 
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rent of land there, the present forces are under- 
mining and will presently sweep away the 
whole class system built upon the competition 
of a dense population for a limited area of land. 
The fall in rent, the obliteration of social dis- 
tinctions, the decline of aristocracy, the rise 
of democracy, the subdivisions of great estates, 
the rise of peasant proprietors, are all conse- 
quences of the economic revolution. .. . 

Now if we have a democratic republic, the 
crown disappears out of it. If the economic 
situation is that of a new country, with sparse 
population and an abundance of land, and in 
older countries under the democratic republi- 
can form, there cease to be any nobles... . 
There remain then only two classes, the bour- 
geoisie and the peasantry, and these undergo 
important modifications. . . . 

The middle class is constantly fed from... 
the bottom... there are no peasants in the 
modern western world. 


The Independent for December, 1889, 
carried an article on “Liberty and Law” 
in which Sumner said: 


The chief source of new power .. . has been the 
simplest of all, that is an extension of popula- 
tion over new Jand. If a half-million prole- 
tarians in Europe should inherit such an estate 
no one would think it any mystery that they 
were not proletarians any more: why then, 
should it be a mystery that they are not prole- 
tarians when they have inherited an estate in 
America or Australia by going to it. 


“Progress” is given a frontier basis by 
Sumner in “Do We Want Industrial 
Peace?” in the December, 1889, issue of 
Forum: 


What we call modern progress is to a great ex- 
tent an effect of the extension of population 
from the crowded countries of Europe to the 
outlying continents, especially America; it is 
also an effect of the great inventions. The 
former provided more land; the latter increased 
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power over the land. ... The social effect of 
these two things has been the emancipation of 
the classes which had neither land nor capital. 
These forces have undermined the privileges 
of the classes.... They have... brought about 
comparative equality. Politically, they have 
given the advantage to democratic forms and 
have carried power over to the “masses.” 


In the August, 1891, Independent ar- 
ticle, “Consequences of Increased Social 
Power,” Sumner strengthened the fron- 
tier hypothesis by accounting for scien- 
tific discovery and invention as a result 
of frontier opportunities: 


The last hundred years have seen a prodigious 
advance... which has made the new land of 
America and other continents easily available. 
The use of the new land has reacted upon the 
old population; it has made food cheap and 
abundant and this has, as it were, won wide 
space and given leisure. It has increased capital 
and thus made it possible to push on inventions; 
for it must be noticed that no man and no so 
ciety can push on discovery and invention 
when the utmost powers are all the time 
strained to win means of subsistence from day 
to day; it is only when there is some surplus 
power already at one’s disposal that time can 
be spent on science and invention, which do 
nothing for the time being for the support of 
the worker. 


The interdependence of capitalism and 
democracy, with the dependence of both 
on the conditions produced by the fron- 
tier, is pointed out in ‘What the ‘Social 
Question’ Is,”” in the November, 1890, 
Independent: 


Democracy constantly vaunts itself against 
capital, and sets the powers of numbers against 
the power of “money” but democracy, the 
power of the masses, is the greatest proof of the 
power of capital, for democracy cannot exist 
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in any society unless the physical conditions 
of social power are present there in such abund- 
ance, and in such general distribution, that all 
the mass of the population is maintained up to 
the level below which they cannot perform the 
operations which democracy assumes that they 
can and will perform. 

It is, therefore, the demand for men,... 
which maintains a number of men on the level 
where they can struggle to get all the material 
welfare which the labor market really holds 
for them, and where they can be democrats and 
win both full civil rights and a share, perhaps 
a predominant share, in political power. 


The Forum article of March, 1894, 
entitled “Absurd Effort to Make the 
World Over,” appeared shortly after 
Turner read his famous essay, but what 
Sumner says here is so much of the same 
cloth as what he said earlier that we need 
not assume he had read Turner’s articles. 
“The greatest question of all about Amer- 
ican democracy,” Sumner states, 


is whether it is a cause or a consequence. It is 
popularly assumed to be a cause, and we ascribe 
to its beneficent action all the political vitality, 
all the easiness of social relations, all the indus 

trial activity and enterprise which we expe 

rience and which we value and enjoy. I submit, 
however, that on a more thorough examination 
of the matter, we shall find that democracy is 
a consequence. 

The causes of democracy are economic and 
social. Indeed in any true philosophy, it must 
be held that in the economic forces which con 
trol the material prosperity of a population lic 
the real causes of its political institutions, its 
social class-adjustments, its industrial pros- 
perity, its moral code and its world-philosophy. 


That Sumner anticipated the thesis of 
the Great Frontier is indicated by a 
passage in an article, “The Proposed Dual 
Organization of the World,” published in 
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Popular Science Monthly, August, 1896. 
The irony of the matter is that he never 
developed the concept, never brought all 
his knowledge together in one article, but 
dealt with it in passing. The frontier was 
never in the focus of his attention; it was 
something on the periphery, but not so 
far as to preclude his seeing its relation 
to whatever theme occupied him at the 
moment. If there were any doubt of all 
this, it would be removed by this para- 
graph: 


The discovery, colonization, and exploitation 
of the outlying continents have been the most 
important elements in modern history. . . . The 
process of extension from Europe has gone on 
with the majesty and necessity of a process of 
nature. Nothing in human history can compare 
with it as an unfolding of the drama of human 
life on earth under the aspects of growth, re- 
action, destruction, new developments and 
higher integration. 


In “Earth Hunger,” published in the 
Yale Review in October, 1896, Sumner 


wrote: 


We may be very sure that the wheat from 
America has had far more effect on ideas in 
Europe than the ideas from America, and that 
Old World aristocracies need care little for 
American notions if only American competi- 
tion would not lower the rent of the land. For 
the outlying continents affect not only those 
who go to them but also the whole labor class 
who stay at home. ... That is what exalts the 
laborer and debases the landed aristocrat, work - 
ing both ways in behalf of democracy and 


equality. 


In viewing the shift of Sumner’s em- 


phasis from the open to the closed fron- 


tier, one observes that in his earlier essays 
there are more numerous statements of 
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the results of open frontier conditions, 
along with an undertone of warning that 
these circumstances could not last through 
the age. He accounted for the expansion 
of capitalism, the rise of individualism, 
the development of American democracy, 
and the breakdown of the class structure 
in Europe as results of an abundance of 
land in relation to the population of the 
Western world. The inference was ines- 
capable that when the frontier force had 
spent itself, the institutions and practices 
it had developed would again be altered. 
Sumner was not one to miss an inference 
or to avoid an unpopular conclusion. 

He pointed out that as any under- 
populated nation moved toward over- 
population, it could be seen speedily losing 
its natural advantages. He scorned to hold 
out false hopes of what are termed today 
“new frontiers of science and technol- 
ogy.” In a passage written between 1880 
and 1889—though not published until 
1914—his reasoning was as follows: 


The constant tendency of population to out- 
strip the means of subsistence is the force which 
has distributed population over the world, and 
produced all advance in civilization. To this 
day the two means of escape for an over-popu- 
lated country are emigration and an advance in 
the arts... more land for the same people [ or | 
... the same land support{ing| more persons. 
If, however, either of these means opens a 
chance for an increase of population, it is evi- 
dent that the advantage so won may be speedily 
exhausted if the increase takes place. The social 
difficulty has only undergone a temporary 
amelioration, and when the conditions of pres- 
sure and competition are renewed, misery and 


poverty reappear. 


In Sumner’s opinion the enjoyment of 
constitutional liberty and democracy it- 
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self represented a passing phase in the evo- 
lution of a peculiarly situated society. In 
an Independent article of December, 1886, 
“The New Social Issue,” he said: 


Constitutional liberty, so far as we have been 
able to realize it, stands just now as a happy 
phase of civil institutions which we have been 
able to realize for a moment in the interval be- 
tween the downfall of aristocracy and the rise 
of democracy; for there can be no doubt that 
the epidemic of socialism is only the turning 
of all social powers in obeisance and flattery 
toward the new and rising power. We are pass 
ing through a transition over to a new illustra 
tion of the fact that the thing which forever 
rules the world is not what is true or what is 
right... but only what is strong. The main 
question . . . is . . . whether democracy is a 
stable order at a!l or whether it will at once 
fall a prey to plutocracy. So surely as democ- 
racy yields to socialism, socialism will prove a 
middle stage toward plutocracy. 


With the rise of plutocracy, Sumner saw 
democracy put to the supreme test. As 
early as 1889, he wrote: 


The social combinations which must arise 
under the new order of things are already dis- 
cernible; it is plainly the antagonism of those- 
who-have and those-who-have-not which is to 
rise out of the social residuum, when kings and 
nobles and old-fashioned peasants are gone; 
and the middle class, covering a wider compass 
between its extremes is left alone. It is then 
that the test of democracy and of the current 
political philosophy must come. 


Sumner was not convinced that the 
individual could maintain the degree of 
freedom he had known, and he related the 
decline of freedom to the passing of fron- 
tier conditions. He thought that the in- 
dividual’s range would be narrowed, and 
of this narrowing he said, “It is to go on 
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faster than ever now that the continent 


is filled up by the first superficial layer of 
population over its whole extent and the 
intensification of industry has begun.” 
The people of America had erroneous 
ideas about the source of their freedom 
and democracy. They thought they had 
created these things by their own wit and 
wisdom, when as a matter of fact they 
had fallen into a situation and a circum- 
stance that made them inevitable. They 
had never had to pay the cost of liberty 
and democracy, but now that the condi- 
tions had changed, they would have to 
pay for what they got. In 1899 Sumner 
wrote: 


The American people believe that they have a 
free country...it is easy to have equality 
where land is abundant and where the popula- 
tion is small... Democracy is not then a thing 
to be nursed and defended, as it is in an old 
country like France. It is rooted and founded in 
the economic circumstances of the country. 
..» This protected position, however, is sure to 
pass away. As the country fills up with popula- 
tion, and the task of getting a living out of 
the ground becomes more difficult, the struggle 
for existence will become harder and the com 
petition of life more severe. Then liberty and 
democracy will cost something, if they are to 
be maintained. 


Sumner was not at all sure that the 
optimistic Americans would be able or 
willing to pay the cost of their own transi- 
tion to a frontierless world. In 1905 he 
wrote, “In the twentieth century... our 
peculiar position as a new country will in 
a measure pass away. The dogmas of 
political optimism . . . will be put to new 
tests which they cannot stand when con- 
ditions are changed.” 


The term frontier does not appear in 
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Sumner’s classic Folkways, published in 
1907, but the frontier interpretation of 
modern civilization may be found in sev- 
eral aspects. “Russia,” Sumner says, “ought 
to be a democracy by virtue of its sparse 
population and wide area of unoccupied 
land in Siberia. In fact all of the indige- 
nous and most ancient usages of the vil- 
lages are democratic. The autocracy is 
exotic and military.” 

With remarkable prescience he specu- 
lates on the results of the imposition of 
force to crush out the inherited mores of 
the Russians: “The ultimate result of 
such an attempt to control mores by force 
is an interesting question of the future. 


It is also a question which affects most 


seriously the interests of western civiliza- 


tion.” In another passage he points toward 
the “boom hypothesis of modern history” 
later set forth in detail by Webb: 


Temporary conditions occur... in a new col- 
ony or state, or whenever the ratio of popula- 
tion to land is small. If we take into account 
the reflex effect of the new countries on Europe, 
it is easy to see that the whole civilized world 
has been under these conditions for the last two 
hundred or three hundred years. The effect of 
the creation of an immense stock of movable 
capital, of the opportunities in commerce and 
industry ... of the immense aid of science to 
industry, of the opening of new continents and 
the peopling of them by the poorest and worst 
in Europe, has been to produce modern mores. 
All our popular faiths, hopes, enjoyments and 
powers are due to these great changes in the 
conditions of life....For the time being 
things are so turned about that numbers are a 
source of power. Men are in demand. ... Why 
then should we not join in dithyrambic oratory 
and set all our mores to optimism? The reason 
is because the existing status is temporary and 
the conditions in it are evanescent. 
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Sumner may have proved his conten- 
tion that under the new condition the 
individual would enjoy less liberty and 
less freedom: “When the earth is under- 
populated and there is an economic de- 
mand for men, democracy is inevitable. 
That state of things cannot be perma- 
nent. Therefore democracy cannot last.” 

Sumner has received little credit for the 
contributions he made to the theory of the 
frontier as a force in modern history. He 
never attended the frontier as a special 
topic, but always treated it as incidental 
to other subjects. As we have seen, his 
most valuable contributions are found in 
his short articles rather than in books, and 
these articles were scattered in magazines 
and journals from New England to Chi- 
cago, and some of them were in news- 
papers. 

Sumner’s was a roving intelligence, and 
though he knew history, he was not inter- 
ested in the past except as it threw light 
on the present or the future. When some- 
thing aroused his interest, he would sit 
down and write an article on it, and would 
then publish it in any medium that was 
available. It was not until after his death 
in 1910 that his essays were collected and 
published in book form. To get at what 
Sumner had to say on the frontier one 
has to go over much irrelevant material 
on all sorts of topics, for his concern with 
the frontier was always tangential. By the 
time Sumner’s complete work was avail- 
able, the Turner thesis had been well de- 
veloped and therefore it was not necessary 
to hunt out what Sumner had said. Since 
the Webb thesis of the Great Frontier had 
not been launched, there was no occasion 
to look for what Sumner had said on the 
broader aspect of the subject. 
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The question remains as to just where 
Sumner stands among the historians of the 
frontier. He was writing for eighteen 
years before Turner’s essay of 1893 ap- 
peared, and continued to write until 1909. 
Therefore, his writing may for conven- 
ience be divided into pre-Turner and 
post-Turner contributions. I would con- 
clude that by 1893 Sumner had evolved 
in pretty complete form his philosophy of 
the frontier, and that within his writings 
can be found the most important ideas set 
forth by Turner in his essay. 

I would also conclude that Sumner, 
with his concern for the present and 
future, saw more clearly than Turner 
some of the implications of the frontier, 
particularly of its closing. 

It is also obvious that Sumner saw the 
international significance of the Great 
Frontier as it was to be developed later 
by Webb. Of course, Adam Smith had 
seen this too, and so did Lord Macaulay; 
but Sumner developed the idea more fully 
than these men did. He anticipated the 
boom hypothesis and its revolutionary 
effects more clearly than did either his 
predecessors or his contemporaries. 

It is difficult to find that Sumner had 
any influence on Turner, and it certainly 
cannot be argued that he served as 
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Turner’s inspiration. Turner does men- 
tion him in a footnote to a paragraph of 
the famous 1893 essay, beginning, “The 
most important effect of the frontier has 
been the promotion of democracy here 
and in Europe.” The reference is to Sum- 
ner’s Alexander Hamilton (1890), chap- 
ters ii and vii, which are on the general 
topic of American independence, but do 
not contain any statement of the Sumner 
frontier conclusions. It is only fair to 
point out that Sumner’s writings were so 
widely scattered as to make it unlikely 
that Turner could have seen more than a 
fragment, if indeed any, of them. 

Webb knew of Sumner through Folk- 
ways, and quoted from his articles in The 
Great Frontier. It was not, however, until 
after he set up his seminar on the Great 
Frontier in 1938 that he came upon Sum- 
ner’s collected writings, which were most 
useful to him and to his students. 

It may be that Sumner is now to find 
his proper place as a historian. He began 
as a theologian, turned for a time to his- 
tory, but moved on into sociology in 
which he made a reputation so great as 
to obscure temporarily his incidental con 


tribution to historical thought and under- 


standing. 
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A Tree on the Prairz 


BESS EILEEN DAY 


ON THE THIRD MORNING of waiting for 
her husband’s return with the supply of 
flour and fuel for the winter, Hester Moore 
stood at the smal] soddy window, looking 
anxiously at the wind-riven, purplish sky 
and at a great old cottonwood, landmark 
of a hundred miles of prairie. Fifty feet 
east of the soddy, beside a wagon road, it 
had marked a point of progress for trail 
breakers, cattle drivers, and wagon train 
leaders, and still stood as a shelter from sun 
and rain, and an anchor in a storm. 

As Hester fed the last of the chips and 
cobs to the fire, she thought of that lower 
branch on the cottonwood, the one twice 
as thick as her upper arm. How long would 
it take to chop it off with an ax? 

She shuddered at the thought of the 
blows, as though she could feel the slash 
of the ax through her own flesh. The tree 
had been the closest friend the bare, new 
land had offered her. 

Before the baby came she had gone to 
the tree to talk over the strangeness of 
life and birth, and the tree had understood. 
After the baby’s birth, she had needed a 
place beyond the confines of the narrow 
house to go and fully delight in the won- 
der of her child, and the tree had sung for 
them the first leafy lullabies of spring. 

In deep summer the thick foliage had 
made the tree an open tempie and a house 
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of peace, away from work and care. 
Autumn had brought the beauty of brown 
speckled and yellow leaves, glittering in 
the morning air like gypsy gold or drift- 
ing down to lie in a wide golden circle like 
bounty from heaven. 

She could endure the cold until Vierck 
returned, but the six-months’ babe had 
grown sick and frail with the cold weather. 
He needed warmth, and medicines from 
town. She must keep a fire going until his 
father came home. 

While the stove held some heat she 
cooked broth for herself and fed the eager 
baby mouth from her warmed body. Then 
she heated stones in the ashes to bury in 
the shucks of the cradle. 

Mid-afternoon came. The baby slept. 
Dry pellets of icy snow swirled around the 
house on the rising wind and spent them- 
selves in mounting eddies like tidal spray, 
spuming the stark November ground. 

Hester took a heavy shawl and tied it 
around her head and shoulders, fastening 
a knot of fringe at the waist. Lifting the 
ax, she drew the doorbolt and went out, 
hooking an outside catch. 

Once in the bitter, pelting sleet she felt 
futile and weak against the storm. Half- 
way to the tree she knew how impossible 
was the task of taking down a branch 
twice as high as her head while a fierce, 
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freezing wind blew her about like a thistle. 

The straight trunk offered no hand or 
foot holds for nearly fifteen feet, and if 
she swung herself up on a rope she would 
need all of her strength to cling to the tree. 
She could not wield an ax and fight for her 
breath in the wind. 

Bark would burn. When she reached the 
tree she pulled some loose. A great piece 
came off, leaving a naked white patch of 
trunk; and she touched the milk-smooth 
spot with her hand. No, no! The tree 
would die. She could remember the ivoried 
dead bones of stripped tree trunks when 
her family had first traveled west. 

There were still cornstalks and twisted 
hay. Vierck might come by nightfall. 

The soddy was warm after the wind. 
The baby cried from cold, fretful and 
feeble cries. When she had warmed her 
hands by beating them together, she took 
the child to her bed and fed him. Together 
they grew warm enough to fall asleep. 

An hour later Hester woke to a bone- 
chilling cold. The room was gloomy in the 
storm-darkened light of early dusk. She 
went to the one small window and looked 
as far as the blowing snow and lowering 
sky allowed. 

In a moment, a cry of joy broke from 
her throat. A man on horseback was com- 
ing from far away on the road. It would 
surely be Vierck riding ahead of Oscar’s 
wagon. The two neighbors had gone to- 
gether for flour and coal. 

She stuffed the bark, stalks, and twists 
of hay into the stove and set it afire. Light- 
ing a lamp, she started on supper, scrub- 
bing potatoes and cutting meat from a 
frozen haunch. 

Then she returned anxiously to the win- 
dow. At first in the gusts of snow she could 
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see nothing. Her heart grew huge in her 
chest and her ribs felt like bands of iron. 

A slackening of the wind followed a 
fierce gale and suddenly with shocking 
nearness she saw not one rider, but six. 
A whole party of horsemen were at hand, 
and the last two were pulling a drag on 
which lay a long bundle. 

“Vierck! Vierck! What has happened 
to you? Have you been hurt or killed?” 
A cry escaped her lips and she would have 
fallen but for the automatic grasp of her 
hands on the window ledge. 

Then as she watched the riders come 
closer to the cottonwood tree, she saw by 
their blankets and their ponies that they 
were Indians. 

Had they come to steal corn or cattle? 
When they found her alone, would they 
break in the door, ravage her, and kill her 
baby? She watched them come riding on 
through the storm, her eyes widened with 
terror. 

Vierck had long laughed at her fears of 
the Indians and insisted that they were 
harmless. Would he think so now if he saw 
them riding down upon the house in a 


snowstorm? 


SHE REMEMBERED the first spring on the 
claim. She had been much alone while 
Vierck was breaking sod. One day when 
she was working outside she looked up to 
see a band of Indians come riding by in 
full regalia. 

The leader, a tall, muscular man with 
far-seeing eyes, rode with a certain grave 
majesty that set him apart from the other 
braves. Yet he had stared at her fairness 
with amazed disbelief and kept looking 
back as the band rode on. 


Hester had tried to overcome her feel- 
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ing of panic and the urge to flee to Vierck. 
Then the Indians had turned around and 
come back. As the chief stared at her and 
the others made guttural sounds as they 
_ crowded closer, she had fled wildly to the 
field where Vierck was plowing. 

She ran stumbling over hummocks of 
sod, and her husband came toward her as 
soon as he saw she was pursued by the 
Indians. 

The chief spoke slowly in English, 
addressing Vierck. 

“Crows from north country. Red 
Feather, chief.” He waited for a reply, but 
none came. 

“Your papoose?” he asked, pointing to 
Hester. 

“No!” For emphasis Vierck shook his 
head. 

“Sister?” 

“No!” 

“Squaw?” 

Vierck shouted, “No, no, wife!” 

“Give you twenty cayuse.” The chief 
held up his fingers twice. 

Hester’s husband shook his head in vio- 
lent protest and pointed to the road. 

The chief stared again at Hester, long- 
ing in his eyes. Then slowly he turned his 
party around and rode off, his manner 
one of despair. 

A week passed and Red Feather and his 
band returned to bargain with Vierck 
again, offering two red squaws for the pale 
Hester. She stayed in the soddy until she 
saw them ride away. 

They came back several times after that, 
sometimes merely riding slowly past the 
house if she were inside. But the one time 
Hester remembered distinctly moment by 
moment was the last time she saw Red 
Feather. 
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She had washed her hair in sun-warmed 
rain water and had walked out to dry it in 
the semishade of the thin-leafed cotton- 
wood. From where she sat she could see 
to the west, on the opposite side of a small 
draw, the faint pink of wild roses. They 
were farther off than she wanted to go, 
but the sight of them lured her on, so that 
she broke her self-sworn vow to keep in- 
side or close to the house. 

She gathered an armful of roses, wind- 
ing the thorny stems in her towel. 

Her hair had dried into a silky yellow 
veil that fell to her waist and her arms 
were heaped with the pink of wild roses. 
She knew she was a fantastic sight on open 
prairie. 

Instinct made her hurry back to the 
soddy. She started walking as fast as the 
unevenness of the ground, covered with 
tangled grasses, would let her. 

Before she could reach the road her fears 
were no longer imaginary. She could hear 
horses. By the time she had crossed the 
road and started up the rise, the Indians 
had surrounded her and Red Feather was 
fastening his eyes upon her as though she 
were a ghost or an angel. 

She thought of a gun in the soddy and 
of Vierck out in the field, but she stood 
transfixed by the close gaze of the chief’s 
glittering black eyes. 

When he saw that she was pinioned 
there by her terror as a bird is hypnotized 
by a snake, he took a long time to look at 
her. Then slowly he dismounted and came 
toward her. 

She stood rigid, a scream paralyzing in 
her throat. 

When he reached out to touch her, 
Hester felt she would faint, but at that 
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moment she saw on his face a look of 
mingled wonder and worship. 

He touched a reverent finger to her 
cheek and tested the tip to see if the color 
had come off. Then he took a lock of her 
hair between his fingers and rubbed it to 
see if it were real. Silently he shook his 
head. 

It seemed hours to Hester before her 
husband came, again refused all the offers 
of the chief, and sent the Indians off. 

When they had gone, Hester shook with 
long, racking chills, though it was May. 
Vierck found no teasing would restore her 
humor and she could not sleep until he 
held her locked tightly in his arms... . 


AND NOW Vierck was beyond all reach. 
The riders stopped at the tree and made a 
circle around it. While still on horseback 
they were going through some weird cere- 
mony of touching their foreheads against 
the tree trunk, one warrior at a time. 

When this had been done by all the 
riders, one Indian leaped from his pony 
to the lowest limb; he was followed by 
another who climbed higher. Then the 
long bundle was unfastened from the drag 
and lifted into the tree. 


Slowly the bundle was hoisted into 
When it was 
Indians all dis- 


mounted, squatted at the foot of the tree, 


the topmost branches. 


lodged, the 


securely 


and flung their blankets over their heads. 
In the deep dusk the dark forms around 
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the tree grew barely visible. The baby’s 
faint sick cries came from the bed, and 
the smell of burning hay made the room 
stifling. 

Hester had blown out the lamp and 
moved a heavy chest and a table in front 
of the door. Then she caught up the baby 
and held him to her breast, to muffle even 
his weak cries. 

When she went back to the window to 
watch, she could see only complete black- 
ness at the tree and sprays of whirling 
snow against the pane. 

Then came a thunderous knocking at 
the door. Hester stood stunned by terror. 
She made no sound, but leaned her full 
weight against the upraised table and hid 
the baby inside the covering of her shawl. 

After a second knocking came a shout. 
Yet it took Hester several long moments 
to realize that it was Vierck. She had for- 
gotten the hope of his return in her alarm 
over the nearness of the Indians. 

When the comfort and warmth brought 
by Vierck’s return had enfolded Hester, 
she thought to question him. 

“Did you meet any Indians on your 
way home? Did you know they had put 
a bundle in our tree?” 

“Yes, the Crow braves were at the 
tree when I came. I asked why they were 
there. One said, ‘Red Feather dead. We 
keep promise to put him in tree near Pale 


Squaw.’ 


& 
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Texas-Size Giant 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 


Drawings by ED BEARDEN 


CHAGRIN 15, perhaps, not the word to describe 
the bad temper of Texas motion picture men 
when premiéres for Giant were announced for 
such remote centers as New York and Los 
Angeles. Texas would get an early release to 
satisfy a pardonable obsession with the story 
and its film version. No rituals, no visits of 
stars, or anything else were planned to bind 
Giant and Texas as a regional expression, 

Since Texas motion picture theater chains 
are potent and the Interstate Circuit, center- 
ing in Dallas, is one of the most influential in 
the industry, the importunities were hard to 
resist. Interstate in particular had a strong 
argument. Giant is a leviathan among movies, 
running three hours and forty minutes. It 
presents a major exhibition problem. Like 
Gone with the Wind, it can be shown at most 
three times a day, more practically only twice. 

Naturally it would have to be shown at 
almost double the usual admission price to 
compensate for the double length running 
time. For motion picture theaters have two 
problems. One is to get the public in and the 
other, if the picture is popular, to get the pub- 
lic out to make room for other customers. 
Exhibitors prefer theater seats that are neither 
leather nor plush, velveteen nor plywood— 
only “hot.” 


THE RESIDENT ARTS 


Not since 1939, when Gone with the Wind 
was released, have theaters had to wrestle with 
the outsize movie. Then, in the fall of 1956, 
they get two of them, both clamoring for 
play dates. The other is the three-and-a-half- 
hour War and Peace, a picturization of the 
Tolstoy novel. War and Peace is a Paramount 
release. The big-city theaters of Texas, oper- 
ated by Interstate, are actually owned by 
United Paramount Theaters. In spite of the 
federal court decree divorcing theaters and 
production, there must be ties between pic- 
tures and theaters both bearing the name Para- 
mount. 

Giant is a Warner Brothers release and its 
claims for preferred exhibition conditions are 
urgent but not nearly so compulsive in Texas. 
So there was danger that Giant would be 
deferred well past its day in the sun of bally- 
hoo and novelty. And this in a state relied 
on to pay a sizable part of Giant’s production 
cost, which may now total $5,000,000. So if 
Texas could not have the premiéres, spiced by 
personal appearances of the leading actors and 
producers, the picture slumped badly in the 
movie market. 

The situation was saved by Interstate’s 
vice-president and general manager, the vet- 
eran exhibitor R. J. O'Donnell, who bowed to 
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Actors relaxing in front of mansion set before shooting of “barbacoa”’ scene: James Dean sunning 


himself at right, under umbrella; amateur photographer taking a souvenir picture, left 


the inevitable. Bows, incidentally, are not 
O’Donnell’s habitual gesture. At the risk of 
tying up his de luxe theaters, never more 
than two to a town, on War and Peace and 
Giant, he considerately gave Giant its chance. 
All of which should give a reader, thus far, 
insight into the fact that there is much more 
to showing ad picture than merely making it. 

Although O’Donnell’s guard is never down 
in knock-down film-buying negotiations, he 
privately admitted to us that George Stevens 
and Henry Ginsberg, makers of Giant, were 
quite judicious. The “colossal” effort should 
be presented without regional significance or 
its success would be jeopardized. Texas, in 
other words, would be the worst place pos 
sible for premi¢res, granted that Texas theaters 
would benefit. 

He argued, violently enough, that Gone 
with the Wind had to do with the Civil War 
siege of Atlanta and Atlanta was the scene 
of a fancy premiere. But he had his mis- 
givings. Texas is different. It is a state both 
envied and resented. In some theatrical loca- 
tions it is box-office poison. So O'Donnell sur- 
rendered on the grounds that it is probably 
best in the long run that Giant be presented 


to the national public as a powerful if out- 
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landishly unverifiable story which emphati- 
cally is not Texas expressing itself, 

So much for the shaping of theatrical 
thought control or, as they contess in Holly - 


woed, Otherwise 


public “brain-washing.”’ 
Texas had much to de with Giant, one of the 
biggest movies of all time. A saga of the big 
rich, the story has a peculiar Texan quality. 
Most of it was filmed on location in and 
around Marfa, Texas, on the high plains 
southeast of El Paso and a modest, rural gate- 
way to both the Davis Mountain country and 
Big Bulge outside the Big Bend leading to 
Presidio, Ojinaga, and, hopefully, to the Mexi 
can metropolis of Chihuahua. 

The Marfa expedition is said to have cost 
more than $1,000,000 of the total production 
budget. Half the dialogue was recorded on 
the spot—an unusual practice these days for 
location jaunts. While it is customary to take 
part of the cast on trips to natural settings, 
the junkets are quick and for the purpose of 
gathering footage that can be ingeniously 
“processed” with the actors at the studio. 
But this was not the case with Giant. It is 
safe to say that its outdoors scenes were both 
filmed and recorded at Marfa and only its in- 


doors sequences at Warner’s Burbank studios 
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Makeup girls with a cowboy extra 


Giant was, to start with, Edna Ferber’s 
lampoon of Texas published in 1952. No 
body has claimed that Miss Ferber is a major 
literary figure. Her language is an odd, awk 


ks” 


strokes are so broad as to look like caricatures 


ward blend of and “pulp.” He: 
to her many detractors. Miss Ferber, however, 
can afford to let the critical esteem £0. In tact 
she can afford almost anything. She has grown 
rich from a succession of best sellers, one ol 
which was Giant. She has become richer 
through the sale of screen rights to the three 
productions ot Shou Boat and its continuation 
on the stage as the Hammerstein-Kern oper 
etta, as well as from the cinema adaptations 
of So Big (made twice), Mother Knows Best, 
Cimarron, Come and Get It, The Royal Fam- 
ily, Dinner at Eight, Saratoga Trunk, and 
Stage Door. 

In Giant she spans thirty years in the story 
of Cattle Baron Bick Benedict, his gentle wife 
from Virginia, Leslie, and the rise of the flam- 
boyant oil millionaire, Jett Rink. The caste 
problem of Mexican peons and the emergence 
of showy parvenus and their abrasive, bovine, 


mink-drenched wives are the other elements. 


Actually Miss Ferber so juggled her people and 
locales as to create little more than a fanciful 
novel. But Texans, reading it in 1952, insisted 
it was a roman a clef involving the Klebergs 
of the King Ranch, Glenn McCarthy of 
Houston’s Shamrock Hotel with its incredibly 
bacchanalian opening, and other recognizable 
figures. The press reviewers spouted indig- 
nantly and the conversation on country estates 
fairly sizzled. 

The sale of the book was enormous. The 
gaudy set, who either were subjects or hoped 
they were, could not help buying it. The blue- 
jean Texan also bought it and secretly cheered. 
George Stevens and Henry Ginsberg bought 
it for the movies. And it was in the spring 
of 1954, when we were paying a short visit 
to Hollywood, that Stevens dug us out, took 
us to lunch, and asked apprehensively if we 
thought Texas would reject a picture version. 

“Those dealt with won’t be able to pass it 
up; the rest will glory in it,” we predicted. 

Stevens’ partner, Ginsberg, had been a 
highly successful distribution executive since 
early manhood, In 1940 he was placed in 
charge of studio activities for Paramount 
Pictures and held the position for a decade 
until he resigned. George Stevens had been one 
of the most admired Hollywood divectors for 
twenty years but always worked for a studio 
and had taken no steps to project his name 
into the public ken. 

He couldn't help himself in 1952. The 
movie world had gone ga-ga over third-dimen- 
sion and the many new sizes and shapes of 


screens. Whereupon Stevens simply did the 


big business of the year with a conventionally 


proportioned Western called Shane. For once 
the pioneer was approached as a character 
study instead of an athlete. The atmosphere 
got away from the hills and took a look at 
the beer-stained bars, the tobacco juice on 
planked sidewalks, the desolation of Boothill 
Cemetery. 


Stevens also won honors that year with a 
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different type of picture, A Place in the Sun, 
which was a film version of Dreiser’s An 
American Tragedy. The film fans, who follow 
Oscar-awards on radio and televisior more 
avidly than general election returns, were 


made aware of one George C. Stevens when 


he won the director's trophy. More important 


Stevens pictures for RKO, MGM, Paramount, 
and others include Something to Live For, | 
Remember Mama, The More the Merrier, The 
Talk of the Town, Woman of the Year, 
Gunga Din, and his first claim to fame, Booth 
Tarkington’s Alice Adams with Katharine 
Hepburn. 

For a man who had labored so long and 
reliably for the glory of his studios, Stevens 
has unusual color. He is tall and lumbering. 
He gives everybody a little time but not much, 
talks patiently to everybody but not for long. 
His manners are impeccable and his conceal 


ment of his thoughts practically hermetic. 


He has the habitual aloofness of somebody 
born and bred in the theater, as he was. He 
was born in Oakland, California, only fifty- 
one years ago. His father was leading man of 
a stock company and his mother the leading 
lady. His maternal grandmother, Georgia 
Woodthorpe, had been a stage beauty in San 
Francisco’s Gold Rush days. His paternal 
grandfather was James Stevens, a prosperous 
gold-stake lawyer. And then there was his 
father’s brilliant brother, Ashton. He wound 
up as the leading drama critic of Chicago. 

George Stevens was on the Stage at the age 
of five. After leaving high school he tried for 
a job in his father’s company but even his 
doting sire found his acting an embarrassment. 
So Stevens showed up in Hollywood about 
1921 and caught on as a cameraman. In 1929 
he got a chance to direct “custard pie” comedy 
for Hal Roach. He progressed through minor 


film efforts until 1935 when he was assigned 


Bick and Leslie take a break: Rock Hudson, waist-bare in the Texas sun, 


and Elizabeth Taylor, cooling a heel 
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Extras waiting between takes of “barbacoa” scene — plus “Resident Arts” columnist John 
Rosenfield, far left, and Elizabeth Taylor's makeup mistress at right (seated); square shapes 
at back are aluminum reflectors used to “bounce” sunlight into the scene 


Alice Adams at Katharine Hepburn’s insist- 
ence. 

In 1953 Stevens was persuaded that both 
the fame and the financial awards of the busi- 
ness came from independent production. He 
teamed with Ginsberg, for whom he had 
worked at Paramount, and Miss Ferber to 
create a special company for Giant. The 
finances of this project never have been ex- 
plained. The producers, we infer, have control 
of most of the money. Warner Brothers, how- 
ever, have an interest, veto rights as to total 
cost, and the right to finish the picture if 
Stevens doesn’t. Of course, Stevens did and we 
have heard of no countinghouse rhubarb. 
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Both location and studio facilities were drawn 
from Warner, which will release Giant. 

There was a time, just before the outbreak 
of the war, when the bright young directors 
of Broadway were preferred to the old-line 
movie men. But the DeMilles, Stevenses, Le- 
Roys, and others have ridden out the threat. 
They had something the Kazans, Logans, and 
Cukors did not. It was a realization that a 
motion picture is primarily a picture. To them 
the visual almost tells the story and the 
dialogue, while not neglected, is used for expo- 
sition and clarification. The climactic moment 
of a Stevens picture, or a DeMille or LeRoy 
picture for that matter, is always something 
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to see and not to hear. They have not for- 
gotten that the screen made a rich place for 
itself in entertainment and industry before it 
ever acquired a voice. 

These directors often exasperate a thrifty 
studio by retakes. But there is no limit to the 
number of “takes” they will make to get the 
right “picture.” They have an instinct for 
the pacing and rhythm of a sequence, and 
when they splice the picture in the cutting 
room it generally has pulse as well as vista. 
Basic weaknesses of plot or mediocrity of 
dialogue are reduced to nonessential factors. 
By its own pictorial poetry the picture can 
tell the essential story. 

When Gone with the Wind was under- 
taken, Producer David Selznick made the mis- 
take of seeing the Margaret Mitchell panorama 
as verbal drama. It was not long until he 
changed directors and settled for an old-line 
motion picture man whose work would not 
be subtle but would, at least, be loaded with 
pictorial values. No speech of this epic is 
memorable. Many scenes are. 

Stevens put himself to almost two years’ 
preparation on Giant, He “researched,” as 
Hollywood says, voluminously. Better, he 
plotted each move so that every trip and every 
day had its agenda. Then he reached the all 
important question of casting. So in October, 
1954, we received an odd long-distance call. 

“You know,” ‘said Stevens on the other 
end, “I don’t know what a Texan looks like. 
I am afraid that if I follow my ideas I will 
show types that Texans in particular will hoot 
at. | want you to find me a good portrait 
artist who will visualize six leading characters 
for me. I want him to do this without any 
reference to established movie stars.” 

What Stevens was asking, of course, was a 
total reversal of the process of portraiture. 
This is for the artist to face his subject, study 
the outward aspects, and then try to find the 


inner man or woman behind the figure. Now 


Stevens wanted to submit three-hundred-word 
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character sketches of Bick, Leslie, Luz, Uncle 
Bawley, Old Polo, and Jett Rink. The artist 
was to invent the face and the figure from 
the “inner” detail. 

Ed Bearden of the Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity faculty was willing to undertake the 
experiment. He was a good choice as he can 
be an incisive portraitist if given a chance 
and is, furthermore, used to working fast and 
practically. He soon had sketches in Hollty- 
wood which delighted Stevens and which were 
speedily bought and paid for. Stevens then 
invited Bearden to attend some of the early 
shooting when it started eight months later. 

How much the Bearden sketches influenced 
production could be learned at Marfa. His pen 
portraits had been blown up and displayed in 
the business office as a sort of guide to the 
makeup and costume crews. By this time 
Giant had its cast: Rock Hudson as Bick, 
Elizabeth Taylor as Leslie, Mercedes McCam- 
bridge as Luz, Chill Wills (of Seagoville near 
Dallas) as Uncle Bawley, James Dean as Jett 
Rink, and Alexander Scourby, a notable 
Broadway actor, as Old Polo. There were 
others like Jane Withers, Judith Evelyn, Paul 
Fix, Dennis Hopper, Fran Bennett, and Mary 


Ann Edwards in the cast, but these were out- 


George Slevens 
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side Stevens’ preoccupation with visual right- 


ness. 

Of course Bearden did not exactly see the 
classical physiognomies of Hudson and Miss 
Taylor as Bick and Leslie, respectively. But he 
did visualize their fundamental aspects, bear- 
ing, and costumes. Hudson, as Benedict aged, 


Mercedes McCambridge as Luz 


began to take on via makeup the windswept 
texture of the rancher’s skin, as seen by 
Bearden— 


the firming lines afound the mouth and nos- 


the squint against the Texas sun, 


trils. While Bearden did not envision such a 
flower of grace as Elizabeth Taylor, he did 
see Leslie as a creature of similar delicacy, if 
more vibrancy and vitality. 

Production began in Fune, 1955, at Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, where scenes were quickly 
made for the early, genteel, F.F.V. life of 
Leslie before she married a most Texanish 
Texan and moved to Reata. This is a mythical 
town on the cattle plains, near enough to the 
border to be inhabited largely by Mexicans. 
Otherwise Reata was in the environs of Marfa, 
which location Stevens settled on after scout- 
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ing likely spots in several southwestern states. 

In response to the question “Why Marfa?” 
he pointed to the flat expansiveness of the 
range between distant wails of mountains, 
those around Fort Davis and those in the Big 
Bend. The sky was mild blue and the vegeta- 
tion a unique dusty white. Since Giant is in 
color, Stevens thought much about the hues. 
The Benedict mansion was seen by Miss Ferber 
in her novel as something like the main house 
of the King Ranch cruelly described as a com- 
bination of Spanish hacienda and Southern 
Pacific depot. 

Stevens and his art director, Boris Leven, 
rejected this entirely. And here is where movie 
experience counted. A Spanish-type mansion 
would only confuse most spectators and en- 
tirely mislead a European audience. The cattle- 
rich Benedicts would enshrine themselves as 
readily in a rich and rambling Victorian man- 
sion. This would proclaim in unmistakable 
visual terms the flashy affluence of the cow- 
barons. The design settled on was a dead ringer 
for what is known as the Waggoner mansion 
in Decatur, North Texas. 

The huge facade was built in Hollywood 
and shipped to Marfa on flatcars. It was 
erected in a corner of the Worth Evans ranch, 
one of the more imposing holdings of the 
region. And it was a strange sight, its towers 
visible for many miles, in the middle of the 
plains. As it was about a half-enclosure rather 
well constructed, Stevens left it to serve the 
hospitable Mr. Evans as a hay barn. 

He brought 250 persons and a million dol- 
lars’ worth of equipment to Marfa. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce generously vacated its rooms 
in the lovely Paisano Hotel for Stevens to use 
as office and headquarters. Some stars put up 
at the Paisano, the smartest hostelry between 
San Antonio and El! Paso. Many others were 
accommodated in “Sunday houses.” These are 
well-equipped bungalows owned by ranchers 
who make their homes on their distant 
property. They use the “Sunday houses” only 
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when they or their families come to town for 
church, shopping, or other doings. 

Marfa went through many gestures of wel- 
come but, as a matter of fact, saw little of 


Stevens’ company and profited little from 


their spending. Work started in the three 
sites, the Worth Evans ranch, the Jett Rink 
shack at the railroad stop of Ryan, and the 


Mexican quarter of Valentine at 7:30 A.M. 
It rarely ended before 6:30 P.M. Meals were 
catered by an El Paso firm, lunch on the loca- 
tions and breakfast and dinner in the Paisano 
coffee shop. 

More outside money came from tourists. 
Again did Stevens’ long experience turn a new 
trick. These days the temperamental new 
director “‘closes sets’’ or fences locations to 
work in private. Stevens, realizing that it is 
never too early to start word-of-mouth gossip 
on a motion picture, actually bid for a gal- 
lery. He had a place for spectators roped off. 


He seldom worked to fewer than three hun 


dred onlookers, and his crowds were from 
seven hundred to a thousand on week ends. 
Marfa is a four-hour drive from anywhere. 
Stevens dispatched publicity men to points as 
distant as San Angelo to organize tours among 
camera clubs. Stevens gave each visitation time 
to click away to their hearts’ content. It is 
estimated that sixteen thousand persons saw 
this picture-making during the Marfa stay. 
All this happened while Stevens was en- 
gaged in the most fragile operations. For, as we 
said, he was not merely photographing back- 
grounds but actually producing his picture. 
To watch him work at close r inge was to learn 
a postgraduate lesson in handling personali- 
ties. Three years earlier, in A Place in the Sun, 
he had obtained an unbelievably expressive per- 
formance from Elizabeth Taylor, an actress 
of dazzling beauty but not even in her own 
estimation a thespian ot insight or resource 
Each “take” on Taylor was prepared in de 


tail. Stevens gave her the line “reading” even 


James Dean as Jett Rink: three studies 
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to inflections. He gave her categories of regis- 
ters, “wistful,” “angry,” “surprised,” “‘dis- 
tressed.”’ There was no evidence to us that Miss 
Taylor had the least conception of the con- 
tinuity of her role or was asked to develop 
any. She was permitted only to concentrate 
“take” and, after rehearsal, did it 
beautifully. 


on the 


Hudson, a more resourceful actor, was 
briefed in more detail. His takes,” unlike Miss 
laylor’s, were not always satisfactory and 
often had to be remade, Hudson is a patholog- 
ically shy man. And it is the fate of such un- 
fortunate creatures to be misunderstood and 
resented. He was generally regarded as “‘up- 
stage’’ or supercilious, whereas his friends as- 
sured us he craved affection and simply went 
tongue-tied at the sight of strangers. We 
never found out. 

Miss Taylor is also a shrinking violet but is 
genial, modest, and unassuming if you take 
the lead. Her conversation runs to clothes and 
family. A simple halter bodice came undone 
and she was forced, amid blushes, to ask one of 
the women in the hotel lobby to retie it quickly. 
Every onlooking male clucked. On the other 
hand Mercedes McCambridge, Chill Wills, 
Jane Withers, and others were expansive. Miss 
McCambridge is quite a sociologist and for a 
nickel would bring down from her hotel room 
the photograph of Adlai Stevenson auto- 
graphed to “Dear Mercedes.” 

Giant was finished at the Warner studio on 
September 30, 1955. There was a celebration 
on the set and then James Dean, who played 
the all-vital role of Jett Rink, an analogue of 
any lavish oil-millionaire you know, jumped 
into his European racer and sped away to a 
stock car race. His predilection for fast driv- 
ing had caused Stevens at Marfa to issue his 
only edict, no cars on location and positively 
none, owned or borrowed, to be driven by 
Dean. It is tragic that Stevens’ authority had 
ended. Dean, at twenty-four, was killed in a 


crash that night. 
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Charlie Watts (Judge Whiteside) used to 
teach speech and drama at McMurry College 
in Abilene 


At this writing, on the eve of Giant’s release, 
there is placement of many publicity stories 
to the effect that the late James Dean’s fan 
mail at Warner’s exceeds any other received, 
that some claim he is not dead but is being 
repaired by plastic surgery, that most writers 
simply attest their devotion to his memory 
and their resolution never to forget him. 

This may be imaginative press-agentry. On 
the other hand all such effective exploitation 
must have 4 germ of actuality. It is now real- 
ized that young Dean symbolized in two pic- 
tures, East of Eden and Rebel Without a 
Cause, the frustrations or maladjustments of 
youth. There is apparently an epidemic of this; 
the young of our times are in conflict. At any 
rate Dean is very much alive as a screen factor 


and probably will draw patronage from ele- 
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ments for whom Giant would be meaningless. 

At Marfa we first thought Dean rude, ill- 
mannered, and uncommunicative. Later we 
found him an easy interview subject—if one 
asked the questions and sustained the conversa- 
tion. Sometimes he roughed things up, boy 
fashion, with the two “technical” men assigned 
to keep his accent Texan. Usually, though, he 
was alone. He mounted a horse and rode end- 
lessly on the fringe of the location compound. 
Once he galloped up to a vintage automobile 
in the yard and tossed his hat into it. He re 
covered his hat and repeated the stunt. He did 
it again and again. It was obvious that he was 
rehearsing the visual movement of his next 
“take.” 

Dean had the self-absorption of the young 
and ambitious actor. He must have been a 
trial to Stevens, who avoided him in town and 
actually announced wrong starting times for 
running of “rush” footage. Not that Stevens 
didn’t adore him. He rarely gave him a word 
of direction. Dean’s “takes” were almost al- 
ways right. To others if not to Dean, Stevens 


was eloquently appreciative of his actor. 


Miss McCambridge, a splendid and experi 
enced actress, needed little suggestion on 
“reading.” Her theatrical intelligence was 


largely conditioned on the stage, and Stevens 


‘took pains to make her broader in movement. 


She was quick to get the idea. 

A day’s shooting was immediately air mailed 
to the Hollywood laboratory, and color prints 
of the footage were returned in two days. 
These were projected in an abandoned Mexican 
movie house next door to the Paisano Hotel, 
rented by Stevens for his exclusive use during 
his stay. All “takes” were printed. One saw 
thirty different shots of Elizabeth Taylor leav- 
ing the train at the Reata station, each with 
its virtues. Stevens was, at this point, in inti- 
mate sotto voce conversation with his head 
cameraman and assistant directors. 

Undoubtedly this artist and veteran prac- 
titioner of the motion picture has planned 
Giant as something epochal, to rank in screen 
history with Birth of a Nation, Gone with the 
Wind, and nothing lesser. And much of it was 
made at Marfa on probably the most eventful 


location trip in the history of pictures. 


Sound truck with cameras and lights; an outdoor scene is being shot 
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Why Read a Book? 


LOUIS FILLER 


ANY CASUAL SURVEY of the major organs of 
opinion about books must give the general 
reader a sense of reassurance. Good books are 
being published, all the time. They are being 
judged, assayed, explained. The great book 
clubs are distributing masterworks by the mil- 
lions. Those who do not care to burden their 
shelves with formidable-sized tomes or dis- 
burden their pocketbooks in the process may, 
at trifling cost, read the great works of the 
world in paperbacked volumes. If their “time 
is limited”——and how limited it ts, isn’t it?— 
they may read skilful condensations by the 
experts of the Reader's Digest. That, after all, 
is the problem, we are told: not with getting 
worthwhile reading matter, but in finding the 
time to ingest it. 

Yet, we are also told—the more expensive 
sociologists are quite warm on the subject— 
that modern conveniences and industrial effh- 
ciency have so whittled down the demands 
upon us that there is a serious question, now, 
of what to do with all our extra leisure-time. 
Such is middle-class America, in this year of 
grace; such are the problems its theoreticians 
concern themselves with. I suspect that the 
ordinary man is more forthright than his men- 
tors; that it would never occur to him to fill 
those long after-work hours with reading; and 


that at the bottom of his heart, it seems to 
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him foolish to consider reading as more than 
a time-passing expedient prior to more satisfy- 
ing endeavor, no genuine competitor to sex, 
thoughts about sex, bridge, drinking, the pin- 
ball machine, and other entertainment. 

And yet in his better moments, he might 
well wonder why this should be so. There stands 
the New York Times Book Review—what can 
there be wrong with it? There are Nobel Prize 
novelists to be read, critical analyses of world 
events, a choice of biographies running from 
Groucho Marx to Churchill, such domestic 
problems as the spy menace and TVA, poetry, 
art books, literary criticism It is easy 
enough to say that different personalities and 
circumstances require different books. The 
simple fact is that whole categories of books 
do not even get to the specialized clientele for 
whom they are intended. Specialists do not read 
books about their specialty. This is sadly easy 
to demonstrate. J. Franklin Jameson's The 
American Revolution Considered as a Social 
Movement, a “seminal work” as the phrase 
goes, sold 956 copies when published in 1926. 
As reissued in 1950, it sold 400 copies in four 
years. Joseph Dorfman’s masterly Thorstein 
Veblen and His America (1934) was rela- 
tively a mighty seller: 3,609 copies were sold 
of this work. L. H. Gipson’s monumental The 
British Empire before the American Revolu- 
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tion (1936-49), in seven volumes, averaged 
for its last four volumes 915 customers, many 
of them no doubt libraries. Yet there were, in 
1951, 11,034 libraries listed in the United 
States, 1,425 of them college and university 
libraries. And it has been estimated that there 
are 7,500 college and university American his- 
tory teachers. It would be no trouble at all to 
provide similar analyses for the professional 
fields of American literature and culture. 

That being so, the nonprofessional reader 
might well feel reassured. I am not, here, labor- 
ing the question of what he does read, Paper 
backed book manufacturers have taken pride 
in “the revolution in publishing’’ they have 
accomplished, in the several hundred thousand 
copies of Shakespeare’s plays they have sold. 
They are less insistent on having the sales of 
Mickey Spillane’s works advertised. Nor do 
they ask which books get used the most. The 
question to be noticed is why a reader should 
read a book, what he may expect to gain by 
this act which offers him more than some im- 
mediate personal contact or light escape. It is 
easy enough to talk about the beauties of litera 
ture, Toynbee’s profundities, the fascinating 
sidelights of history and biography, and so 
forth. But unless a book can be said to offer 
some particular lever for self-advancement, 
some particular revelation which the book re- 
viewer cannot adequately summarize, the 
pragmatist might reasonably conclude that 
he can take a book or leave it alone, and with 
no loss—or gain—either way. 

A wealthy publishing company recommends 
its textbook in English literature to the 
instructor in the following words: it is designed 
“to introduce the college student to reading 
for pleasure by furnishing selections which are 
entertaining but also well-written, since this 
course provides the only literature that man) 
of our students will ever have to face {italics 
added |.” Such is the language of the elite: the 
publisher talking to the college teacher about 
the college students. Would the first two be 
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nuit if their student suddenly advised them to 
stuff their “literature’’?—that he has better 
means of entertainment? 

I once, unexpectedly, outraged a Famous 
Scholar by remarking that great cultural works 
should affect the student's life, and that ade- 
quate teaching should make a difference. The 
purpose of teaching, he retorted, was to teach. 
As to my claims for being, apparently, an 
instrument for improving the human breed 
—why (his voice shook with emotion), | 
should see my psychiatrist. I thought how 
strange it was that a civilization should be 
willing to honor a person of this caliber. For, 
have no fear, it has honored him—with grants, 
scholarships, trips abroad, fellowships, resi- 
dence facilities: anything you can think of. 

If the purpose of teaching is, indeed, no 
more than to teach, then who needs the books 
which furnish the occasion? Let the six and 
a half Milton specialists bumble about with 
their concerns and leave the rest of us in peace. 
Let the antiquarians in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, fiddle with the odds and ends of early 
New England history; it has nothing to do 
with the rest of us. What troubles most persons 
who stumble across such a thought in this con- 
nection is not what doesn’t concern them, but 
what does. Can they, as individuals, affect 
world affairs? Can they, as individuals, stand 
before an atom bomb and neutralize its effects? 
And what can they derive from reading which 
will make any difference in the world to them, 
as individuals? 

Reading should add up, and it is the pri- 
mary characteristic of modern, democratic 
reading that it does not add up. It was the pri 
mary quality of predemocratic book-buying 
that it did add up, for better or worse. It did 
not have to be done for show, for sleeplessness, 


! Nonprofessionals will be interested to learn that 
there is a class of “scholars” which is known to the book 
trade as “also anthologists The book company editors 
put together the usual product of selections from the 
“classics,” and the “scholar” adds trimming and his 
name The book is then launc hed as a milestone in 
anthologies, notable for “fresh selections,” “up-to-date 


information,” and so forth 
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and fickle satisfactions. It creates fads with 
great and largely meaningless impact. It is 
amazing how little gets said in criticism and 
reviews in the course of a sale of, say, several 
million copies of James Jones's From Here to 
Eternity, and how little has been retained by 
the droves of intense people who “got a charge”’ 
from J. D. Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye. 
There is an unintelligibleness about such expe- 
riences which points to public needs, but not 
to cultural accomplishments. Incidentally, | 
include among the unintelligible voices those 
of the critics and readers of the “little” re- 
views, the “avant garde” publications, and 
their esoteric and precious scribes. Those who 
court the general public talk inarticulately to 
everybody; the elitists of the exclusive circles 
are meaningful—to the extent that they are— 


only to themselves. 


WHAT 1S LACKING in our rich and wasteful 
literary life is a process which moves toward 
synthesis. It does not matter what the synthe- 
sis is, 80 long as it is not the synthesis achieved 
by psychosis—in other words, so long as it 
takes the outer world into some kind of ac- 
count. Jones and Salinger, for example, take 
on more meaning seen together than seen 
apart. And I can't help but believe that it even 
would not be criminal for an individual pre 
tending to culture to have at least heard of 
Jameson and Derfman and Gipson, mentioned 
earlier. Reading should, in other words, add up. 
To “enjoy” Studs Lonigan one day, and The 
Man in the Gray Flannel Suit the next is not 
necessarily to be broad-minded, or even eclec- 
tic; it might indicate a type of schizophrenia. 
The question is always, what binds these works 
together, or separates them? What is one’s 
standard of reality? Who likes, and who dis- 
likes these works, and why? It does make a 
difference which works one swears by. Jobs 
may be lost, friends alienated by reason of an 
unpreferred view of a particular author or cul- 


tural tendency. All this may seem far-fetched 
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to readers who read for “amusement.” If so, 
it is because their reading is innocuous, unin- 
dividualized, turgid. This type of reading can 
prevent trouble; it will not stand by one in 
his times of need. 

Nor will it stand by us as a society. We are, 
of course, a large and magnificently endowed 
nation. But we dissipate much of our energy 
in shallow and opportunistic effects. We need 
efforts which will bind together our numerous 
and unorganized ideas and enterprises, and we 
need to build a sense of their variety. Above 
all, we need, desperately, a sense of the roots 
of our affairs, so that we will not every few 
years begin over again to build a neoconserva- 
tism, a neoliberalism, a neoclassicism, a neo- 
patriotism, as though these concepts have never 
been before, or as though we have only just 
been born and our eyes just opened to knowl- 
edge. American antitraditionalism is no joke. 
It is the reason why we have drifted swiftly 
from one crisis to another, and—to return to 
cases—why our reading is so unprofitable: star- 
vation in the midst of plenty. It needs direc- 
tion; that is, a sense of what directions there 
to the 
extent that they undertake to tell us no more 


are to choose among. The “experts,” 


than what or how to think, are of no true use. 
It is their business to illuminate choices, not 
merely to set down what they think is ¢he 
proper choice. It is their business to show the 
complexity of issues, not to simplify them in 
a fashion which drains them of energy and 
controversy. The latter pleases our vanity by 
seeming to reveal our powers of perception; 
it pleases us because it curtails our need for 
further reading and thinking. But it is a fool’s 
victory our flatterers have handed us; and, to 
the extent that we do not resent it, we are les- 
ser people—a lesser people. 

Actually, the process of developing a read- 
ing which adds up need not belong to sages 
and manipulators only. It can begin with the 
individual. He need not know everything or 


read everything. He need only begin with him- 
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self, add up his ideas and experiences, and seek 
to add to them. He thinks southern segrega- 
tion is a national disgrace and should be ended 
immediately? He remembers Ray Sprigle’s 
book, In the Land of Jim Crow, perhaps, and 
how it made hin boil with indignation? But 
did he ever read Hodding Carter's reply—or, 
rather, replies—to this book? Is he sure that 
he could reproduce Carter's arguments? Per- 
haps he feels that he has a general idea of what 
Carter’s arguments would be, but thinks, im 
patiently, that they are essentially fraudulent, 
and that something must be done immediately 
about segregation—if necessary, troops sent 
into the Southland to see to enforcement of 
Supreme Court decisions. Ahd is he sure that 
they could be enforced? Haven't there been 
troops in the South before, following the Civil 
War? Where are his experts, his authorities, 
his specialists to tell him what happened then? 
For they are there for him to command, if he 
will. 

Perhaps he is a new neoconservative, young 
enough to know nothing, personally, about 
other points of view. The middle way makes 
no sense to him, in a world shadowed by the 
threat of dictatorship, irreligion, and cultural 
mobs. We need, he thinks, a renewed sense of 
things which had been tried and found true. 
Human nature has not really changed since 
the days of Sophocles. People need controls, 
within and without, and clearly defined stand- 
ards. There should be no boggling with the 
enemy. Communism and relativism must be 
met and defied wherever they raise their heads. 
The state must not be permitted to crush or 
repress the individual in his capacity as a citi- 
zen Or a person. 

I confess I am daunted by my own marshal- 
ing of neoconservative tenets. I see that I as- 
sume a reader with some sense of human differ- 
ences and social realities. He may be weak on 
the actual data of our present “prosperity.” He 


may find it hard to see the immediate relevance 


of the various situations from Indochina to 
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Italy, let alone their interrelated features. But 


I assume that he does read and does think 
enough to realize how vacuous and dangerous 
is this particular “conservative.” At the same 
time, in order to be less so, our more moderate 
and receptive citizen, to function with increas 
ing effectiveness, would have to do more than 
disassociate himself from so crass a “conserva 
tive.”” He would wish to be asking what cir 
cumstances produced such types, and, more 
specifically, just how one distinguishes him 
self from a John Chamberlain, or a William F. 
Buckley, Jr., or from Gordon Harrison, whose 
Road to the Right (1954) frankly exploited 
the new evangel of conservatism in American 
life. He would wish to remember that John 
Chamberlain, now fighting at the farthermost 
Outposts of tree enterprise and Respect for the 
Individual, once wrote a most successful and 
esteemed “study” entitled Farewell to Reform 
(1932), and sold it to citizens who were pre- 
sumably anticipating an era ot co-operation 
and, let us say it, an American permutation 
of sovietism. He would ask himself what ever 
happened to the Road to the Left, what hap- 
pened to the let tists, and what do his best re 
spected critics have to Say about these and 
related questions. At this point any new read- 
ing that he may do will be more than “absorb- 


ing,” “stimulating,” classic ad- 


“diverting” 
jectives of essentially meaningless reviews, It 
is likely to be either illuminating, or not, and 
to suffer or gain in his regard for that reason. 

We need to combat fads and intellectual 
amnesia, though not with any hope of obliter- 
ating them. It will be quite enough if we can 
keep them from being a major tendency in our 
national life. As we cannot afford to forget 
what we thought and said yesterday—I am 
thinking of national policy, here, rather than 
individual psychology ; but there is really no 
difference—so we need to Maintain a preater 
viscosity between the various elements of our 
reading matter. I recall a smart fool of a stu- 


dent who confided to me that he had pulled 


~ 
a 


the wool over my eyes. So iong as he had given 
me the “facts” in history, | had been unenthu- 
siastic about his performance. But when he 
had begun merely to tie it up with his personal 
understanding and experience, his grade rose! 
Such are the strange and antihuman types of 
response which rate as reasonable in a world 
of specialists and academic “‘majors.”’ So-called 
“facts” are, of course, by themselves nothing, 
even when demonstrably based on reality. 
There are people who read Time religiously, 
year in and year out, and have but the vaguest 
sense of what may be going on anywhere. They 
themselves have been left out of the equation, 
and have been more or less content to be left 
out. By this process, everything has been re- 
duced to irrelevance; and the mind, an eco- 
nomical instrument, refuses to remember what 
is irrelevant, and therefore meaningless. 


“Why read a book?” is, then, no abstract 


Lost Sandstones and Lonely Skies 


JESSE STUART 


FROM THE KiDGE ROAD I had seen the blue 
slate dumps where my father used to dig coal. 
When I saw them I knew not many days would 
pass until | would return. Now, with a stick 
in my hand, | walked up the path. I carried 
the stick for copperheads; this was copperhead 
country. Sweat ran down my face and dripped 
from my nose and chin. Sweat soaked my shirt 
collar until it felt wet and limp around my 
neck. But I was happy to be on my way back 


to a desolate part of this community. I was 
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statement of the problem. Any book’s title 
may be put before the question mark. Asked 
persistently, the question can enable one to 
know where he stands, for better or worse. 
Asked with conscientious concern for improve- 
ment, it can enable one to beat out instruments 
for self-development, social improvement. 

At that point—after one has organized his 
point of view, his objectives, his standards of 
reason and direction—he may well find that he 
can read whatever he pleases: a biography of 
the early nineteenth-century detective, Vidoq; 
a study of the Marquis de Sade; a book on 
climate, or on the Inquisition. He may recap- 
ture a sense of life’s infinite variety, of his 
own potential. And that will be as it should 
be: for life must be responsible, but it is just 
barely living if it offers no opening for experi- 
ment, even a touch of abandon and irrespon- 


sibility. 


happy my health permitted me to walk here. 
This was a forsaken section of sandstones, 
scrawny pines, persimmons, black sumacs, saw 
brier, greenbrier, pennyrile, and high lonely 
skies. The only vegetation that would grow 
here were the kinds that survived in a thin, 
starved soil. But fortunately for my father and 
my father’s father, when they moved here there 
was coal under these sandstone hills to be 
mined. 


I wanted to return to the place where I was 
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born. I wanted to see once more the ugly 
mouths of the gaping mines in the slopes of 
these high desolate hills. Now | climbed up a 
path wagonloads of coal had once rolled over. 
Cattle, mule, and horse teams had pulled the 
jolt wagons of coal, heaped high with big black 
lumps, over the winding indentation that was 
only a bare trace now. Once it was filled with 
tracks where animals had dug deep with their 
feet as they strained at their heavy loads. I fol- 
lowed this old road to the top of the ridge. 
Then I followed the ridge to a sand gap. Here I 
took the old wagon road to my right down 
the sandy point. 

This old road had grown up in poison vine, 
bittersweet, bull grass, and briers. This was 
the first time since I could remember that this 
road had been overgrown. The ground had 
never had sufficient rain before to grow such 
heavy vegetation. But this season we had had 
plenty of rain. And through the years past, 
the dwarfed bushy-topped oaks growing along 
the banks of this ancient road had shed their 
leaves season after season, and these had rotted 
on the infertile land. These few old trees had 
done a splendid job of fertilizing the barren 
earth. Now the forest of worthless trees and 
briers was closing in. Soon this old road would 
be a part of the jungle. 

I broke grapevines and bittersweet with my 
hands and pushed through this jungle growing 
in the middle of the old road. Often I had to 
lay my weight against the vegetation and 
push. Once I sat on the exposed roots of one 
of the old trees that had shaded the hot oxen 
many a time as they had toiled up this point 
with a load of coal from the mines below. This 
tree had shaded the mules and horses, too. 
Not many would think this bushy-topped oak 
had served a purpose in its earlier years. Well, 
it had. I could remember the long trains of 
mule and horse teams that left these mines 
with wagons of coal when I was a small boy 
They went up this point, and they could go 


either right or left when they reached the 
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ridge road. If they went right, they had to go 
over the hill by the Collins house and down 
W -Hollow to the E. K. Road and on to Green 
up. It they went left, they had to go over and 
down the hill to the Womack Hollow Road, 
then to the Little Sandy River Road on to 
Greenup. 

i walked down to the bushy-topped white 
oak. This tree stood in the yard of the house 
where I was born. But that one-room structure 
was in ashes now. In the spring of 1954 a 
forest fire, which burned over more than two 
thousand acres, got this little shack. This was 
my first time back to the scene since it had 
burned. And where this house had once stood, 
the ashes had helped to refertilize the ground 
and the weeds had grown taller. | could meas- 
ure the exact spot where it had stood, Where 
the old garden was, someone had planted corn, 
This corn wasn’t up to my shoulder. This was 
not land for corn. This was starvation land. It 
had always been. The Stuarts starved out when 
they moved here from Big Sandy. Everybody 
else had starved from this land. No one could 
have half-existed from the sustenance of this 
infertile land had he not mined the coal from 
under the sandstones. 

Here I could smell the pennyrile, that 
aromatic herb which is ck ath on insects, espe 
cially mosquitoes. But mosquitoes would never 
come to this hilltop where there isn’t any 
water. There was a sulphur spring near the 
coal mine when my father and mother lived 
here. But this water was too full of minerals 
to use. My mother used to climb this moun 
tain with a lard can of water on one hip and 
a child on the other How my parents were 
ever able to live here, I never knew. And what 
was I doing here? Why had I returned? 

The rabbit returns to the place where it 
nested in the ground. When dogs follow its 
tracks and hunters shoot, the rabbit returns 
to its place of nativity. This was the reason | 
was returning. I was born on this desolate spot 


of infertile earth, in a one-room shack without 
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a doctor. In how many places upon this Ameri- 
can earth, now desolate, forsaken, and forgot- 
ten, have America’s children been born? Amer- 
ica’s ambitious children who have gone for- 
ward with starlight in their eyes, a dream in 
their hearts, and a prayer on their lips? Many 
of these have come from the inaccessible 
places, lost coves and hollows, beneath the 
high, spacious, lonely American skies. 

No one passing could now tell that people 
had once lived here, The jungle had moved in. 
But people had once pushed the jungle back, 
mined the coal and raised gardens here among 
these sandstones beneath these high unfriendly 
skies. They had cut the sassafras, greenbrier, 
and saw brier with their garden hoes. They 
had salted the earth with their sweat to get 
only a meager pittance in return. Now they 
had mined out all the coal, and my people had 
helped. My people's sweat had salted the sterile 
earth of these sandstone hills. They moved 
away and other people came. They mined coal 
and worked the land for a bare existence. Now, 
all had moved away. All were gone. And the 
saw brier, greenbrier, wild grapevine, sassafras, 
persimmon, and scrubby pine were moving in. 

I turned away from where the shack had 
once stood. | walked down the old wagon road 
toward the mines. The jungle had come over 
this too. But there were still prints of the load 
the way my father had walked. I found the 
place where scales used to be. Here was where 
they had weighed the coal when it left the 
mines. 

From here, | broke vines with my hands and 
pushed my weight against the everlasting 
jungle. Finally I reached a high blue cone where 
vegetation didn’t grow. Here was a clean 
place surrounded by bush, thorn, and vine. 
This was the old blue slate dump I had seen 
from a distance. My father had wheeled much 
of this slate from the coal mine above. Now 
the coal mine’s mouth was a dark cavity, sur- 
rounded by earth’s woolly jungle lips. The lips 


of this mouth were sealed tight. Vegetation 
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would soon cover the mouth of this mine. | 
wondered how many times my father had gone 
back under the hill here. How many times had 
he lain on his side, on his back face up, and 
on his belly face down, and picked the coal 
from the seam in the days of long ago? How 
many times had he come from the cool bowels 
in this sandstone hill out into the sweltering 
heat of a summer day? How many times had 
he made a fire of coal outside the mine and 
sharpened his coal picks on an anvil? How 
many dreams he must have had here! 

Now, this was a land where dreams were 
buried. They were under this hill, in all direc- 
tions the coal mine ran. They were every place 
under this hill where there was a mine entry. 
There were the old bank ties and wooden rails, 
turned dust or still preserved. Their dreams 
were deep deep down in this hollowed-out hill. 
Somewhere far away, men had burned this 
coal in the long ago. They, too, had sat before 
their blazing fires and dreamed. Giant teams 
had strained as the big wheels rocked under the 
heavy weight on the sandstone road. My father 
had seen the drivers leave the mine with loaded 
wagons for the scales. My mother had seen 
the teams pass on their way up the sandstone 
point to the ridge. And I, as a small boy, per- 
haps, had waved to the drivers when they 
passed. | never remembered these drivers. | 
might have met them as strangers in city 
streets in other towns in the later years of my 
life. And over this land I had walked with my 
father. He had held my hand in those years 
and led me to the scales and to the mine. 

Now life once lived here, as in other parts 
of American earth, was a buried dream. Once 
it was a living dream that expanded, lived, 
breathed, and helped to build America! But 
now only the wind sighs lonesome songs, and 
the crows caw, and the sulphur stream of 
water flowing from a hole in the hill where 
the mine used to be mumbles sounds for those 
who once were here but who are now lost for- 


ever. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE XI 


Life at the fort and its parasitic trading post 
—Grifhin or “the Flat”—was uncouth, rough, 
and raw, and in that manner Rister makes it 
live again. Romance and glamour were not for 
Griffin. Poorly manned, the post was also one 
of the most inadequately constructed on the 
entire frontier, where exposure to the elements 
cost the lives of as many men and horses as did 
the Indians. Life for the enlisted men was a 
monotony of drill, diet, and disease from 
which escape was sought in gambling, fist 
fights or worse, and sutler whiskey. Life for 
the officers was little better. A few settlers 
drifted in along the river, together with a few 
hangers-on of the expected sort. 

With the coming of the buffalo hunter 
everything changed. The Flat became a roar 
ing hell-hole—population one thousand semi- 
permanent, two thousand indigent. Attracted 
to the settlement were hard, brutal men—both 
red and white; gunmen, gamblers, saloon- 
keepers, bullwhackers, hide-buyers, hunters; 
the ever-dangerous frontier whores, famous 
law enforcement officers, and a motley array 
of sutlers. Also came the frontier merchant 
prince F, Conrad and others not so well known, 
churches, a newspaper, a Masonic lodge. By 
the time most of the latter trappings were 
added Griffin’s zenith had passed, and, though 
not yet recognized, oblivion was at hand. 

In addition to serving as military post and 
hunter headquarters, Griffin was a main supply 
depot for cattle drives moving up the West 
ern Trail. Several million cattle were said to 
have passed along this way; at Griffin chuck 
wagons were “‘filled-up’’ for about the last 
time before reaching Kansas. By 1881, the 
westward progress of Texas and Pacific Rail 
way construction had stopped the trail drives 
With the decimation of the southern buffalo 
herd, the Indian menace was lessened, and the 
fort was abandoned. The Texas Central Rail- 
road passed through Albany but missed Griffin. 
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“After 1881, Griffin dwindled rapidly... . By 


the end of the century only a combination gen- 


eral store and post office was maintained and 
finally it, too, was abandoned, and the Flat 
faded into oblivion.” 

Professor Rister has told the story of Fort 
Griffin with a directness that is refreshing, 
showing how it conformed to the pattern of 
the rise and fall of the ghost towns of the fron- 
tier. First the military post was established; 
then came the sutlers and other leeches com- 
mon to the military, and finally the more per- 
manent type of merchant and settler, With 
the town on the decline, among the first to go 


are the women of the dance hall; then the sol- 
diers move on, followed by a parade of busi- 
nesses hunting greener pastures 

For one who looks, a few factual errors may 
be found in Fort Griffin on the Texas Frontier: 
a river flows through the wrong county; some 
dates and events and persons may not appear 
in the proper historical spots. While these items 
may irk some scholars, they do not, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, subtract anything 
from the main theme. Professor Rister’s final 


work is a good story of a famous frontier post. 


John S. Spratt 


LONG LOOK AT BIG STATE 

Lone Star Land: Twentieth-Centur) 
Texas in Perspective 

BY FRANK GOODWYN 


Alfred A. Knopf, New York $5.00 


A NUMBER Of books purporting to cover the 
formidable subject of Texas as a whole have 
come off the presses within the past couple of 
decades. There have been volumes by H. L. 
Plenn, George Sessions Perry, Donald Day, and 
others. Recently Frank Goodwyn has pro- 
duced one, more pretentious than the rest. 
All of these books, except Day's, contain 


readable and informative passages. Perry’s, 


thanks to its buoyant style, and in spite of its 
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now dated concern with the late world war, 
still entertains. But none of the writers has 
succeeded in dominating his monstrous and 
intractable subject. 

One is reminded of the cowboy who leaps 
stride a rambunctious bronc, waves his hat 
ind hollers ““Whoopee!”—only to limp home 
from the brush, picking cactus thorns from 
his caboose. 

rhe subject is too big, perhaps, too complex, 
too varied for a single book to cope with. 
Plainview is not the same as Longview. J. 
Frank Dobie and J. Evetts Haley, outwardly 
similar booted products of the Texas range, 
have littl or nothing in common. Texas is 
1 political entity—though far from a single- 
minded one. Otherwise, it has no cohesion at 
all, does not, in fact, exist. 

Faced with the awful problem of fitting his 
material into some frame of unity, Frank 
Goodwyn has resorted to an incantation in 
gobbledygook. His book, he says in a preface, 


is to “dispose of all misconceptions” about 
Texas. It “‘proffers a new technique for study- 
ing societies... for no human problem is 
purely geographical, purely social, purely psy- 
chological, purely political. .. . Exclusivistic 
specialization hence becomes abortive,” and 
“the happiest choice of emphasis is a geograph- 
ical area... Selectivity is necessarily high, and 
ali details are eschewed except those which de- 
lineate the essential peculiarities of the chosen 
area,” 

Happily, he forgets all this pseudoscientific 
folderol once he gets going, and spreads him- 
self in long stretches of good writing, together 
with other stretches that read like a guidebook 
or almanac. There are also some strange aber- 
rations. The chapter headed “The Camp Meet- 
ing and Current Morals” ends with a descrip- 
tion of Padre Island, apparently because people 
like to camp there. The chapter on literature, 
which the author calls “Big Brains,” does not 
mention Roy Bedichek, or his classic Adven- 


tures with a Texas Naturalist. Goodwyn 
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seems to think the battle fought at San An- 
tonio in December, 1835, was over the pos- 
session of the Alamo. He believes the crafts 
shops at San Antonio’s La Villita are trade 
schools for citizens of Mexican descent, rather 
than for the rehabilitation of the disabled, as 
they are. He says the Southwest Research In- 
stitute invites guests to contribute $40,000 
each annually, whereas actually they are each 
asked for a total of $1,000 to $3,000. And he 
devotes two and a half pages to the Buck- 
horn Saloon’s collection of hides, horns, and 
stuffed fleas, with nary a word about the Witte 
Museum in San Antonio. This is a bizarre way 
of “eschewing all details.” 

In spite of faults, there are wholly admir 
able chapters in the book—one on “The Iron 
Horse,” one on Pappy O’Daniel. It is the most 
informative of the books on Texas. And it has 
a good index. 


Charles Ramsdell 


IAGO ATOMIZED 

Magic in the Web: Action and 
Language in Othello 

BY ROBERT B. HEILMAN 


University of Kentucky Press, Lexington 
$5.00 


USING AGAIN the methods of the New Criti- 
cism, the author of this three-hundred-page 
volume and of an earlier work, This Great 
Stage: Image and Structure in King Lear, 
presents a penetrating and exhaustive study of 
Shakespeare’s Othello as a poem rather than 
a stage play. He makes no effort to solve his- 
torical or theatrical problems. Unlike certain 
recent critics, he omits discussion of such ques- 
tions as the influence on Shakespeare of pre- 
vailing philosophical and social ideas, changes 
of incident in adapting Cinthio’s Italian tale, 
or the final damnation of the Moor in the eyes 
of Elizabethan spectators. He shows little con- 
cern for the relation of Othello to other trag- 
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edies except for casual mention of resemblances 
to King Lear. Even though the central basis 
of study is linguistic, one has to look far into 
the explanatory notes to discover that it is the 
Kittredge text that is quoted on practicall; 
every page. 

Contrariwise, the exact implication of 
Shakespeare’s words, particularly the imagery 
he employs, is here subjected to microscopic 
examination and then linked with other verses 
and other speeches in the drama to reveal its 
characters and its thematic form. While Pro- 
fessor Heilman’s interpretations will not be 
accepted by every reader, one must recognize 
his sound critical standards, his wide acquaint- 
ance with the work of other scholars, and his 
logical presentation of the evidence. None of 
the arguments is easy to refute. 

The mayor portion of the study and its most 
subtle analysis concern the precise meaning of 
Jago’s lines in revealing past action, his own 
motivation, and the world he envisages. Heil- 
man does not accept at face value lago’s state- 
ments as to his actual military achievements, 
or as to his animosity toward Othello for ap 
pointing Cassio to the licutenancy and for mis 
conduct with Emilia. lago, he insists, is a mul 
tiple character, an impersonation of the Devil, 
and Coleridge is essentially right in attributing 
to him “‘motiveless malignity.’’ Repeated im 
agery establishes the villain as a killer posing 
as physician, a poisoner, a hunter, a dog, a 
thief, and a consummate deceiver. 

Desdemona is a saint. She is perfect love, en 
during all things, and thus is the opposite of 
Jago, the incarnation of hatred. When lago 
declares to Roderigo, “Thou know’st we work 
by wit, and not by witchcraft,” he is pro 
nouncing the theme of this love poem. For wit 
is equated with Jago’s own superior knowledge 
and witchcraft with love. Herein lies magic 
in the web. 

Othello, on the other hand, “has the least 
reflective capacity of all Shakespeare's tragic 


heroes.”’ His egotism appears early in the 
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drama, W here he shows greater devotion to his 
military duties than to his newly wed bride. 
Yet he is easily stirred to violence in his role 
as commander. In the murder scene he is “a 
plaintiff given to self-deception and passion.” 
There he conducts himself successively as 
judge, priest, and exccutioner, even as God. 
In Heilman’s view, Othello is not to be ac 

counted primarily a or; he is Everyman. 
Personally, | am soved to conviction by 
most of the evidence so skilfully developed by 
Heilman, but remain skeptical of his final ver- 
dict on the hero. Is Shakespeare's portrayal of 
Othello essentially unsympathetic so that Rod 
erigo is less blameworthy than he when incited 
to murder? On another count, is Cassio’s mis 
demeanor of drunkenness on guard to be passed 
over as a venial sin? But these are merely dif 

ferences of judgment. Magic in the Web is 
beautifully printed, attractively bound, and 
completely indexed. Though the burden of 
j roofreading with its many citations must have 
demanded vigilance, conscience, and patience 
far beyond mine, I have not found any mis- 
prints. The work as a whole is the most 
thorough and stimulating analysis of Othello 


that has been written in many years. 


Robert Adger Law 


PATHFINDING IN AMERICA’S WEST 


Narratives of Exploration and 
Adventure 


BY JOHN CHARLES FREMONT 
EDITED BY ALLAN NEVINS 


Longmans, Green, New York $8.50 


THE NAME of Frémont, “the Pathfinder,” has 
been for over a century one of the bright lights 
in the history of the exploration of the Ameri 
can West. Five exploratory expeditions he di 
rected, three of them under the auspices of the 
U.S. War Department, after having served a 
lengthy and valuable apprenticeship under 
Joseph Nicolas Nicollet. Well trained in the 
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natural sciences and expert in mathematics and 
surveying, Nicollet was an admirable explorer 
and found in Frémont an apt pupil and suc- 
cessor. Frémont accompanied Nicollet in his 
survey of the upper Mississippi and the terri 
tory to the west, a survey that even extended 
through the eastern parts of the present Da- 
kotas and terminated at Devil’s Lake in north 
eastern North Dakota. Frémont’s first inde- 
pendent exploration, sent out by the War De- 
partment in 1842, began at St. Louis in May, 
led to Port Laramie in southeastern Wyoming, 
then into the Wind River Range in present 


Fremont central 


County, Wyoming (the 
chain of the Rockies), and then back to St. 
Louis, nearly 950 miles away. On this journey, 
which covered the area contiguous to the 
Platte River (which they struck near Grand 
Island, Nebraska, and followed), the party 
traveled through northeastern Kansas, southern 
Nebraska, and southwest Wyoming. 
Frémont had as companions Kit Carson, 
famous hunter, scout, and guide; two experi- 
enced prairie hunters; and twenty-one French- 
Canadian and Creole voyageurs. He brought 
back many natural-history specimens to Amer- 
ican specialists, besides giving us our first clear 
ideas of the topography of the region covered. 
His second expedition (1843-44) left the 
mouth of the Kansas River (present Kansas 
City) on June 10, 1843; crossed northern Kan- 
sas, striking the South Platte near present 
Julesburg, Colorado; followed the South Platte 
into the interior of Colorado; diverted to 
Great Salt Lake, then to Fort Vancouver, then 
into the Interior Basin; and crossed the Sierra 
Nevada in winter into California. He then 
returned to Utah by a new route, and on May 
27, 1844, left Utah Lake (present Provo) for 
St. Louis, where the expedition arrived in Au- 
gust, after an absence of fourteen months. The 
third exploration, a most eventful one, brought 
Frémont into California at the time of the 
Mexican War. Quarrels over authority with his 


superior officers eventuated in a court-martial 
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trial for insubordination and eventual release 
from the service. 


The work of Frémont needs no commentary, 
and his narrative-reports have been rightfully 
considered glorious, thrilling chapters in the 
history of the exploration of the West. In 
a discerning introductory chapter of some 
twenty-three pages, on “Frémont as an Ex- 
plorer,” Allan Nevins has written the sort of 
account one would expect from the author 
of a notable biography, Frémont: Pathfinder 
of the West. Some 211 notes, placed at the 
ends of their respective chapters, and a score 
of illuminating footnotes clarify what might 
otherwise be obscure points in Frémont’s nar- 
rative. Many of these are as suggestive and 
helpful as some papers that have been written. 
This reviewer has detected a surprisingly small 
number of errors. A note referred to on page 
167 in the text has there been misnumbered; 
the superscript reference-number of note 9, 
of chapter 11 (referring to either paragraph 
2 or 3 on page 455) is missing. Nevins is mis- 
taken in the statement (p. 258n) that there 
are no entries for September 15, 1843; a care- 
ful rereading of his page 257 will give the 
events of morning and afternoon of that date, 
although the material is not dated. On page 
181, Nevins mistakenly states that the St. 
Louis botanist, Dr. George Engelmann, took 
his degree at Halle—mistaking the father for 
the son. George Engelmann studied at Heidel- 
berg and Berlin, and took his doctorate (in 
medicine) at the University of Wiirzburg. But 
these are venial errors, and are noted only be- 
cause they are corrigenda. The maps (frontis- 
piece; pp. 200, 201) leave much to be desired. 

We have cause, indeed, to be grateful for 
this excellent piece of work, which brings to- 
gether the narrative of Frémont’s official re- 
ports of his first two western expeditions and 
an account of his third expedition taken from 
the personal memoirs of Frémont, printed late 


in his life. If one could express a regret in re- 


gard to Nevins’ skilful compilation, it would 
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be at the occasional deletion of botanical ma- 
terials which the editor (probably rightly) has 
conceived as of secondary interest to the av- 
erage reader. One might wish too that a lower 
price could have been set on the book for the 


benefit of the less affluent among scholars. 


S. W. Geiser 


IMPORTANCE OF BEING A POET 
The New Apologists for Poetry 


BY MURRAY KRIEGER 


University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 
$4.00 


THE “NEW APOLOGISTS for poetry” are those 
who, in an age of science, have made signifi- 
cant critical efforts to reaffirm “the unique 
ness and indispensability of art’s role in so- 
ciety.”’ The chief of them—T. E. Hulme, T. S. 
Eliot, I. A. Richards, John Crowe Ransom, 
Yvor Winters, Allen Tate, and Cleanth Brooks 
—are frequently denominated “the new 
critics,” but Mr. Krieger firmly points out 
that they constitute no definable critical 
school. What does distinguish them is their 
common effort to justify poetry as something 
uniquely capable of giving meaning to our 
experience. Poetry—all of them maintain—is 
something as important to man’s life as science, 
indeed more important. And though it does 
not compete with science in giving man propo- 
sitional knowledge, it gives him something 
much more valuable and significant than any 
“art-for-art’s sake” or ‘“‘art-for-pleasure’s 
sake”’ theory postulates. For, where science ab- 
stracts from the world and thus leaves signifi 
cant aspects unaccounted for, poetry gives man 
the world in its fulness—gives him, some of 
these theorists assert, a knowledge more im 
portant than that given him by science. 

Mr. Krieger’s book — divided into three 
parts dealing respectively with the creation of 
poetry, the nature of poetry, and the function 
of poetry—is a critical examination of these 


new theorists. He compares and contrasts 
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them, consolidating their gains and noting 
their inconsistencies and deficiencies. He thus 
prepares the ground for a more self-consistent, 
inclusive, and mature apology for poetry than 
has yet been made. And though there are 
many difficulties yet to be solved, Mr. Krieger 
has faith that the critics he examines are 
pointing in the right direction. 

This book is not easy reading. It assumes 
some prior acquaintance with the problems 
and critics it examines, and its style has none 
of those felicities which make for sudden 
illuminations. But it shows a comprehensive 
grasp of its materials and subjects them to 
rigorous logical analysis. It is thus an impor- 
tant book and advances the field with which 


it is concerned. 


Laurence Perrine 


GOOD VS. EVIL DOWN SOUTH 
Walk Through the Valley 


BY BORDEN 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York $3.50 


FATE LAIRD, an uneducated man, but a man 
with an independent spirit and a sense of jus- 
tice, had worked his harsh, hill-country farm 
in the rural South for twenty years, dreaming 
of owning a more productive place in a lush 
valley. It was to be a place where he could 
provide comforts and new opportunities for 
himself and his family; a place where he could 
live out his life in the satisfaction of the 
realization of a dream 

He found the farm he wanted, and he 
bought it. At first he and his wife, Allie, and 
their seventeen-year-old son, Clay, were happy 
in their new surroundings. 

But it was inevitable that Fate would clash 
with Mr. Book Gresham. 

Mr. Book, as the townspeople called him, 
was an old and powerful man. Mr. Book was 
a man who, as a youth, had acknowledged the 
fact that exploitation of human beings pre- 


supposes the abstract quality of Evil. Yet, 
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Book Gresham knew that in order to control 
human lives he must exploit those human 
beings, and thus he made his contract with 
Evil. If Mr. Book said a man in the valley 
would prosper, he would indeed prosper. If Mr. 
Book decreed that a man in the valley should 
perish, that man would indeed perish—physi 
cally, materially, or spiritually. The secret of 
Mr. Book’s success was that through Evil, 
through corruption, through the weapons of 
economic oppression and physical and mental 
fear, he could compromise his victim and ulti- 
mately break his spirit and his will to fight 
back. When the victim acquiesced to Mr. Book, 
then Mr. Book could afford to be kind. 

Fate Laird, however, refused to acquiesce 
to the demands of Mr. Book, and therein be- 
gan the struggle between a good man and an 
evil one, 

Actually, one can suppose that Mr. Deal, in 
this first novel, was concerned more with the 
philosophical aspects of Good and Evil than 
with the creation of flesh-and-blood human 
beings. For Fate Laird and Mr. Book, while 
believable, are allegorical figures, drawn in 
unyielding strokes. There are no shadings of 
character. Mr. Book personifies Evil, and Fate 
Laird, in the purity and simplicity of his 
nature, demanding only those things which he 
has earned, is a thoroughly good man and so 
personifies Good. 

It is not necessary to trace the story's de- 
nouement. It is sufficient to say that Fate re- 
turns finally to his hill-country farm. He has 
been diminished in his struggle with Mr. Book, 
but Fate has not surrendered his independence, 
the only trophy the old man really desired. 

his serious and thoughtful novel is a rich 
source of provoking questions, and one won- 
ders if the author is saying that most of 
human society, by its needs, creates the neces- 
sity of Evil, and that Good is eternal, residing 
in the purity of nature, of which, after all, 
man is a part. 

Mr. Deal's writing, as such, is not beautiful. 
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Lacking are the selection of precise image- 
words, the perception of exact sensory details, 
and the restraint and subtlety that make writ- 
ing poetic, vibrant, and alive. 

Mr. Deal is talented, however, with a keen 
sense of the dramatic and the ability to con- 
struct a novel so that the story moves freely 
and with power. At times, in this novel, the 
dialogue nears perfection in its capture of the 
colloquial expression. 

Considered as a whole, Walk Through the 
Valley is a novel of considerable distinction. 


Sikes Johnson 


LOCAL COLORIST CABLE 
George W. Cable: A Biography 
BY ARLIN TURNER 


Duke University Press, Durham $6.00 


CABLE was a pioneer in the “local color” move- 
ment. In his short stories he discovered Creole 
New Orleans for literature and in The Grand- 
issimes and other novels of the eighties he 
brought literary realism to the South. He was 
even more devoted to the cause of social re- 
form. This slight man showed a surprising 
tenacity in his efforts in behalf of civil rights 
for Negroes despite vicious and prolonged at- 
tacks by defenders of the “sacred” institutions 
of his region. When he ultimately conceded 
that his humanitarian efforts were doomed, he 
devoted his last years to home culture clubs in 
Massachusetts. 

Cable appears to have had a reasonably 
happy childhood. When he was fourteen his 
father died and George went to work as an 
accountant. In 1863 he enlisted in the Confed- 
erate cavalry and was wounded. Upon his dis- 
charge he divided time between accounting 
and journalism. When Edward King came 
through the South to solicit articles for 
Scribner's Monthly, he was delighted with his 
discovery of Cable. One of the best Creole 


tales was “ "Sieur George,” although Jean-ah 
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Poquelin” had more dramatic power. “Posson 
Jone” had the widest commendation; Cable 
himself preferred the more leisurely and deli 
cate “Madame Delphine.”’ 

Cable found in Roswell Smith an encourag- 
ing friend, but Richard Watson Gilder did 
more to shape his work. Even so, Cable was 
never free from financial worry. Lafcadio 
Hearn now became Cable’s staunch advocate. 
Henry E. Krehbiel had his assistance in collect- 
ing Afro-American folksongs. Joseph Pennell 
illustrated some of his books. About this time 
Mark Twain persuaded him to come along on 
a tour, Twain reciting from his works and 
Cable singing Creole songs. “The highway 
robber business” went well for a while, but 
Clemens became increasingly restive over 
Cable's Sabbatarian scruples. 

Cable’s principal novel, The Grandissimes, 


was a story of moral problems arising as the 
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old French and Spanish metropolis of Louisi- 
ana became American, but even more it was a 
novel of character, with the story of Bras 
Coupé the most engaging element. “The 
Freedman’s Case in Equity”’ raised such a ter- 
rific storm that Cable decided to move north 


to the peaceful town of Northampton, Massa- 


chusetts. The hostility of the Creoles gradually 


died down, while Cable was busy with Dr. 
Sevier, Bonaventure, John March, Southerner, 
and The Cavalier, none of Which added ma- 
terially to his reputation. A visit to England as 
the guest of James Barrie acquainted him with 
London literati. The last years, devoted to 
home and garden clubs, were uneventful. 
Arlin Turner has used the archives of 
Tulane University to good advantage through 
out the many years he has devoted to this 
study; his book is undoubtedly the definitive 


life of Cable. Ernest EF. Leisy 
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SELECTED WRITINGS 
of 
TOM GOOCH 
EDITED BY DECHERD TURNER 
INTRODUCTION BY UMPHREY LEE 


D uring the fifty years that the late Tom C. Gooch was successively cartoonist, 
editor, and publisher of the Dallas Times Herald he never lost his touch as a 
writer. He knew his newspaper from the ground up; he also knew his city and 
its people intimately and kept their interest foremost in his mind. The writings 
in this collection reflect his genial personality as well as the spirit of a perceptive 
viewer of events during a critical time in the country’s history. 


Mr. Gooch’s editorials, which for many years appeared on his paper’s front 
page, were signed The Editor —a phrase which became one of his trademarks. 
Then in the 1930's and 1940’s Mr. Gooch wrote a daily column for his paper in 
which he promised both “to defend and violate tradition.” “We will not be hide- 
bound,” he wrote, “and there will be latitude in our attempts to be both serious 
and funny.” Mr. Gooch’s columns often ended with the words “That’s all for 
today,” aptly chosen as the title for this volume. 


"Mr. Gooch wrote primarily for people within the Dallas area, but he was not 
provincial-minded. On the contrary he was national-minded. A large percentage of 
his writings included in the book deal with affairs during the second Roosevelt 
administration, and they illuminate what is now history. 

"At home and in Washington, he was a constant commentator on government, on 
specific politicians and specific policies, but in his comments there is nothing of the 
rancor and hatred that in his time came to be the common denominator of many 
newspaper and radio commentators. | cannot find a single violation of fair play, 
moderation and decent respect for the opinions of others.... There are plenty of 
quotable instances of homely wisdom in this book.” — J. Frank Donte 


"It is good to have such an ably-edited, well-organized selection of his writings 
while the memory of his vibrant personality is still fresh in the minds of so many 
who knew him at first hand.” — Sam ACHESON 


Illustrated, 388 pages, $5.00 
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A New How-to-do-it Book... 
BASIC AD WRITING 


BY MARVIN DAVIS WINSETI 


BASIC AD WRITING takes the reader through from the idea 
to the completion of an imaginary advertisement explaining 
step by step how it is done. Appendix has proof reader's marks, 
glossary, type specimens, and gives information on how to 
mark copy. Cloth bound, 80 pages, $2. ppd. 


The author is the owner of a nationally recognized Dallas ad- 
vertising agency. He is known also as a contributor of prose 
and verse to national publications. 


WILKINSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Distinguished is the word 


for this warm and moving novel of a man’s search for 
integrity through the dark, often tortuous mazes of human 
selfishness, hate and cruelty. There is a festering bitterness 
running through these pages, but it did not break Lud 
Daingerfield. Rather, it lent purpose to his quest for a 
slice of God's world where love was landlord, and kind- 
ness the lessee. The women who wanted him demanded “ 
only his body. The one girl who loved him asked some- 
thing more, and this was his to give. 


As a novel, Lud Daingerfield is an outstanding achieve- 
ment. This author has seen life whole, and has recreated 


it with pathos, wisdom and precision within the pages of 


LUD DAINGERFIELD 
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